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Nec unquam in suam famam gestis exultavit ita 
virtute in obsequendo, verecundia in predicando, extra invidiam, nec extra 
gloriam erat. Tacitus. 


GenTLeEMEN: In conformity with the usages of our society, I 
had selected a medical topic for discussion, on the present occa- 
sion; but the decease of our President, involved the community 
in the most deep and poignant grief, and excited the sympathetic 
attention of your counsellors: They paid the tribute of their re- 
spect to his memory, and requested me to delineate his life and 
poe ay on this anniversary. ‘To do this, in a manner some- 
what approaching to the dignity of the subject, and as would 
comport with your esteem and affection for him, it was necessary 
that I should relinquish my original design. Instead of directing 
= attention to the means of arresting the fatal ? of the 
cing of terrors, it has become my melancholy duty to lead you to 
contemplate the magnitude of his conquests. 


*This memoir will be published by the society, simultaneously with this 
number of cur magazine; but as their publications are mostly confined to the 
Facutty, we solicited the favor of giving it to the public, thinking this sketch 
of so good a man, should have an extensive diffusion in our country. 
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Death is not awed by greatness, nor “‘warded off by virtues :”’ 
He seems to take delight in aiming his shafts at superior good- 
ness, and in sending ‘those, who bear the brightest image of 
their maker, to mingle with kindred spirits.” But herein, he ex- 
ecutes the benevolent designs of the Almighty; and the survivers 
are left the consoling and even delightful employment of dis- 
playing the excellencies of their departed friends, of portraying 
the beauties of their characters, and transmitting their bright ex- 
amples to posterity. 

f we look into the history of this Commonwealth, we find that 
many members of our profession have signalized themselves for 
their talents as civilians, and for their ardor in maintaining the 
rights of the people; and some of them have been distinguished 
for their uplendia achievements in war. Although these patriotic 
labors and exploits are foreign from the sciential pursuits of our 
profession, and from the objects for which this society was found- 
ed; yet we cannot be insensible spectators of events which in- 
volve the happiness of the community, nor of the glory which our 
country has derived from the imperishable renown that these em- 
inent patriots have acquired. 

In a new country, individuals cannot devote themselves exclu- 
sively to science. The public exigencies call for the exertions of 
all = of the people. In times of trouble and political con- 
tests, men of education in every profession, are eked up to for 
council and advice, and they give a tone and direction to public 
opinion. It is well known to you, that the venerable clergy of 

ew England, were among the most able and indefatigable as- 
sertors of our political rights: ‘The sacred character of their 
duties forbad them to engage in the labors of the senate, or to 
signalize themselves in the field; but they brought the aid of re- 
ligion to our support. ‘They appealed to the God of justice for 
the rectitude of our cause, and lighted up a holy flame of enthu- 
siastic devotion to liberty, which burnt with a pure and steady 
brightness, until our glorious independence was accomplished. 

hese patriotic services were no less important to the cause of 
pure religion, than to the political state of the country. Reli- 
gious liberty, or the public exercise of that liberty, has its founda- 
tion in the freedom of civil government. On the contrary, there 
is no — so insufferable as that which is exercised over the 
mind, controlling its powers and its prerogatives in the great du- 
ties of devotion. Hence, our ancestors, the pilgrims, forsook the 
yp oanne of a polished society and a refined life, together with 
all the endearments of friends and kindred, and encountered the 
dangers of a boisterous ocean, and submitted to the deprivations 
and hardships of a rigorous climate and a savage wilderness, that 
they oy enjoy the free exercise of their religious opinions, and 
pursue their devotions, unawed by the odious decrees of an hier- 
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archical monarch, or the persecutions resulting from the oppres- 
sive policy of a church government, in union with that of the 
state. 

As it respects science or emolument, our profession is farther 
removed from any interest in politics than that of the divine. So 
totally disconnected is medical science from political, that the 
study of the one, completely abstracts the mind from the other. 
Neither can we perceive that the advancement of the former de- 
pends on the liberal principles of the latter. The faculty might 
continue their devotion to the physical sciences and the exercise 
of the healing art, as quietly and securely, under the most un- 
limited despotism, as in the most free republic ; neither the des- 
pot nor the patriot, has any thing to fear from their researcies, 
and they, each of them, have equal need of their aid. But the 
practical duties of the physician are calculated to call forth the 
sympathies and affections of the heart. He is in the habits of as- 
sociating with society on terms of the closest intimacy. He is 
occupied in administering to the sufferings of mankind, and, if he 
be a man of feeling, he cannot fail to cherish a strong affection 
for those whom he relieves, and to sympathize with those who suf- 
fer. Influenced by these powerful sympathies and affections, in 
addition to the common ties which bind man to man, he is led to 
take a deep interest in passing events, either physical or political, 
which affect the happiness of society. If the people be struggling 
under the oppressive hand of power, he hears their complaints 
with the most friendly ear—He feels for their sufferings—His 
heart throbs with the highest indignation for their wrongs—From 
the gloomy forebodings of his anxious mind, a tumult of contend- 
ing feelings rises within him—He ponders on the means of re- 
lief—Bright visions of emancipation are unfolded to his view— 
His soul is enraptured with the prospect—The pure spirit of dis- 
interested patriotism takes full possession of his breast, and con- 
trols all his powers and all his energies—If he be a man of elo- 
quence, he mounts the rostrum, and animates his countrymen to 
heroic deeds and splendid achievements—If his talents and pow- 
ers be of a more active character, he enters the field of battle and 
devotes his life to the freedom of his country. Thus the physi- 
cian leaves the shades of retirement and the fields of science, en- 
ters into public life, and becomes the most pure and disinterested 

atriot. 

The abilities requisite to form the hero and the statesman exist 
in every class of society ; but they are only called forth by great 
events, and in times of powerful collision. The principles and 
feelings which led to our independence, were admirably calcu- 
lated to excite the most ardent enthusiasm, and to rouse into ac- 
tion those latent powers which, in more quiet times, might have 
continued unknown. Were it not for this glorious event, our late 
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President might have remained through life, the able and benevo- 
lent dispenser of the comforts and relief of our — profession, 
displaying the peculiar excellencies of his head and heart within 
the limited circle of his duties; but the hero and the statesman 
would have remained in embryo. The talents and virtues which 
were then called forth, and which regulated his conduct till his 
decease, we this day commemorate. 

You call on me to exhibit him to you as he appeared through 
life. To give a just and striking portrait of him is no ordinary 
task. It is easy to draw the outlines, but to finish the picture so 
as to display all that strength and dignity of character, together 
with that peculiar delicacy and composure which were so happi- 
ly blended in the original, requires the touch of a mastéP’s pen- 
cil. Such was your love hens veneration for him, that, if we can 
succeed in giving you a likeness which you will recognize, even 
though it should not display all the loftiness of his character, we 
trust that you will receive it with kindness and partiality. 

It is the fortune of some men ‘to derive their origin from a long 
line of illustrious ancestors, whose brilliant talents and heroic 
daring have descended as heirlooms to their offspring, and, while 
they shed a lustre on their name, have served as an incentive to 

lorious deeds. But the subject of this memoir could not boast of 

e exploits of his ancestors as a claim to pe or an excite- 
ment to glory. His achievements were of a still more noble ori- 
gin—they arose from the efforts of his own superior mind. His 
ambition led him to cherish the sentiments expressed by the wise 
Ulysses, when contending for the arms of Achilles. 


“Naim genus, et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.” 


The Hon. John Brooks was born in Medford, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1752. His father, Capt. Caleb Brooks, was a re- 
spectable farmer, much esteemed and beloved by his friends and 
= His mother was a woman of superior personal charms, 
and of remarkable talents, for one of her ——— and station 
in life. She early discovered in her son those faculties which 
were destined to raise him from the plough to the first stations in 
society, and was solicitous to place him where he might cultivate 
them to advantage. We are probably much indebted to this ex- 
cellent woman for the estimable traits of character displayed in 
the son. Character is formed at an earlier period of life than is 
generally supposed. The impressions made on the tender mind 
in the nursery, and the habits acquired there, have a permanent 
influence through life. Our matrons give the first and most im- 

rtant impress of our moralists, our statesmen and our heroes. 

appy is the lot of those who have mothers of that superior ex- 
cellence which rises above the vain show and glitter of life, whose 
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a centre in the care of their offspring, in forming their 
abits and in directing their minds to elevated sentiments and 
noble objects, whose greatest pride is in those splendid ornaments, 
the virtues displayed by their children. 

Mes. Brooks had an excellent friend in her physician, Dr. Si- 
mon Tufts, at that time a very respectable practitioner in Med- 
ford. His high standing in our profession is evinced, by his being 
enrolled in the list of our members previously to the present or- 
ganization of the society; when its number was limited to seventy, 
and none were elected fellows, but those who were the most dis- 
tinguished practitioners in the state. Dr. Tufts observed the 
anxiety of the mother to elevate her son to a superior station in 
life, and encouraged her to give him as good an education as their 
finances would permit. He was accordingl y placed at the town 
school, where he was taught the rudiments of science, and the 
Latin and Greek languages. Such was his proficiency in his 
scholastic studies, and so amiable and exemplary was his charac- 
ter, that he secured the friendship of Dr. Tufts, who took him into 
his family, at the age of 14, to educate him for his profession. 
The skill and science of the instructer, and the indefatigable at- 
tention of the pupil, supplied the deficiencies arising from the 
want of a bora! education. His progress in medical science, and 


in judicious practical observation, was such as to secure the con- 
fidence and respect of his master. 
During his pupilage, the amiable traits of his character were 


more fully developed, and he began to display that talent and 
fondness for military discipline, which were eminently manifest- 
ed at a subsequent period, and. contributed to establish that erect 
and manly port for which he was so remarkably distinguished. 
In the hours of relaxation from study, he amused himself with 
the drill and exercise of the soldier. His manners were so gentle 
and attractive, that he was the delight of all the village boys: 
they collected about him as the chief source of their pleasures 
and amusements; he formed them into a company, and trained 
and exercised them in all the duties of military discipline. Dr. 
Tufts’ yard was often converted into a train-field, and displayed 
in miniature all ‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
These juvenile scenes are still recurred to with pleasure, by those 
who were engaged in them, as the happiest moments of their lives. 
He continued, until he was 21 years old, under the tuition of 
Dr. Tufts, who then advised him to commence the practice of 
physic in the town of Reading, and gave him a high recommend- 
ation to the people, as well qualified for that important trust, 
and worthy of their fullest confidence. He accordingly settled 
there, and was soon after married, and his prospects were fair for 
a very repectable establishment in his profession; but he was des- 
tined to act a more conspicuous part in the great drama of life. 
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The storm which had been a long time gathering in our political 
horizon, began now to assume a most portentous aspect, ready to 
burst over the country with destructive fury. The stout hearts 
and steady minds of our countrymen had been preparing for the 
shock, resolved to defend themselves against its tremendous pow- 
er. ‘The busy hum of warlike preparation was heard through the 
country. Companies were formed in almost every town, who 
held themselves in readiness to march at a minute’s warning. 
One of these companies was raised in Reading, and Brooks was 
elected to command it. He gave all the attention he could to 
this company, consistently with his professional duties; and was 
active in his exertions to drill his men, and infuse into them that 
heroic spirit and ardent patriotism which animated his own breast. 

He was, however, amu perplexed to determine what course he 
— to pursue in this momentous crisis. He had a strong at- 
tachment to his profession, and was deeply impressed with the 
moral obligations he was under, to discharge the duties of it with 
fidelity. The kindly affections of his heart, and the amenity of 
his manners, qualified him to administer relief with peculiar ac- 
ceptance, and gave the fullest promise of a skilful and popular 
physician. He had just entered into practice with flattering pros- 
pects, and with all the ardor of a youthful mind. He had alread 
many patients afflicted with severe disease. Judge then, with 
what reluctance he listened to the calls of patriotism, urging him 
to relinquish these prospects and duties, to engage in a contest 
fraught with the most appalling dangers to himself and to his 
country. On the other hand, he had displayed such talents as a 
military disciplinarian, and was so esteemed and beloved by those 
who were under his command, and by all who were connected 
with him in military duty, that he was thought the most compe- 
tent to take the lead in their affairs. In the organization of a 
regiment, he was elected a major. This honor he declined, from 
an apprehension that it might call him too much from professional 
duties, and involve him too far in the military and political move- 
ments of the times; so that he would finally be under the neces- 
sity of relinquishing his profession; an event which he was anx- 
iously desirous to avoid. His fellow officers would not accept his 
resignation, and unanimously repeated their solicitations that he 
would assume the duties of an office which he was so well quali- 
fied to sustain. This flattering distinction was enough to shake 
his resolution. He again took the subject into serious considera- 
tion, and the same objections presented themselves to his mind. 
He then determined to meet his brother officers, and absolutely 
decline the honors they were disposed to thrust upon him. 

He was thus situated, on the memorable 19th of April, 1775, 
when the news arrived that a detachment of the British army had 
marched to Lexington and Concord. His ardent patriotism then 
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rose superior to all other considerations. His high-minded spirit 
could not shrink from the duties which devolved on him as a mil- 
itary commander. He ordered out his company with promptness, 
and directed them to proceed on the route to Concord; and hav- 
ing made such provision for the medical relief of the sick under 
his care as the time would permit, he joined his gallant corps with 
all possible speed. Having arrived in the vicinity of Concord, 
he met the British on their retreat, with the cool and deter- 
mined bravery of a veteran, and made such a disposition of his 
men, as to secure them from injury, and enable them to annoy 
the enemy with destructive vollies, as they passed a narrow de- 
file. He then hung on their rear and flanks, in conjunction with 
other troops, until they arrived at Charlestown. The military 
talents and calm courage which he displayed on this occasion, 
were remarkable in a young man only 23 years of age, who had 
never seen a battle. It was noticed by those who had the direc- 
tion of public affairs, and he soon after received the commission 
of a major in the Continental army. 

He now entered on the duties of a soldier with ardor, and de- 
voted all the powers of his mind to the cause of his country and 
the profession of arms. He carried into the service a mind pure 
and elevated, and ardent in the pursuit of knowledge. He hada 
high sense of moral rectitude, which governed all his actions. 
Licentiousness and debauchery were strangers to his breast; they 
fled from his presence, awed by his superior virtue. His gentle- 
manly deportment and unassuming manners secured the favor of 
his superiors in office, and rendered him the delight of his equals 
and inferiors. ‘The following description of Agricola by Tacitus, 
his inimitable biographer, is Seenlidely applicable to Brooks. 


“Nec Agricola licenter, more juvenum, qui militiam in lasciviam vertunt, 
neque segniter, ad voluptates et commeatus, titulum tribunatds et inscitiam 
retulit: sed noscere provintiam, nosci exercitui, discere 4 peritis, sequi op- 
timos, nihil appetere jactatione, nihil ob formidinem recusare, simulque et 
anxius et intentus agere.” 


Although he sought no enterprize through vain glory, his active 
zeal and high ambition led him to solicit the post of danger, if he 
could thereby render useful service to his country. 

When Gen. Ward had determined to fortify the heights of 
Charlestown, and arrangements were made for this purpose, find- 
ing that he was not included in the detachment, he solicited the 
general to permit him to accompany it, and his request was 
granted. He was active during the whole night of the 16th of 
June, in throwing up intrenchments, in reconnoitering the ground, 
and in watching the movements of the enemy. On the morning 
of the 17th, when it was perceived that the enemy were making 
preparations for an assault, he was despatched by Col. Pres- 
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cott, as a confidential officer, to inform Gen. Ward of the move- 
ments, and to represent to him the importance of his sending 
reinforcements. This duty prevented his being in that glorious 
battle which has immortalized the heroes who were engaged in it, 
and consecrated the ground to everlasting fame. 

This action established the reputation of our countrymen for 
determined bravery, and displayed the lofty spirit which actuated 
them in defence of their rights; convincing the enemy that they 
had to contend with a formidable foe. The sacrifice then made 
of our country’s best blood on freedom’s shrine, gave a sure augu- 
ry of the successful termination of the contest. The lofty-mind- 
ed and enthusiastic Warren, with all his acquirements and ac- 
complishments, had offered himself a victim in this glorious 
oblation. As his spirit ascended to heaven, it diffused its he- 
roic influence in every heart. . 

Amidst the exulting feelings which this dearbought victory of 
the enemy inspired, our infant army did not fail to profit by the 
experience they had gained. The advantages of superioy disci- 
pline in the enemy, were apparent to every one. They made a 
strong impression on the minds of our officers, and especially on 
that of our youthful hero. He had already acquired such a 
knowledge of tactics, that he had been consulted by superior 
officers on a system of discipline to be introduced into our army. 
He now applied himself with renewed diligence to this important 
part of his duty, and he soon acquired a high reputation as a dis- 
ciplinarian. The corps he commanded were distinguished during 
the whole war for the superiority of their discipline, evinced by 
their gallant conduct in battle, and by their regular movements 
in retreat. He was second only to the celebrated Baron Steuben, 
in his knowledge of tactics. After this officer joined the army 
and was appointed inspector-general, we find that Brooks was 
associated with him in the arduous duty of introducing a uniform 
system of exercise and maneeuvres into the army. 

He assisted in fortifying the heights of Dorchester, which com- 
pelled the British to evacuate Boston. He was very efficient in 
the successful retreat from Long Island. He acted a distin- 
guished part in the battle of White Plains; and when the detach- 
ment of our army was overpowered by numbers, his regiment, of 
which he was the most efficient officer, so ably covered the re- 
treat, that it received the distinguished acknowledgments of Gen. 
Washington, for its gallant alt. 

In the year 1777, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel *n the eighth Massachusetts regiment, the command of 
which cevolved on him, in consequence of the sickness of the 
colonel. In the Spring of this year, he was ordered to join the 
northern army, and he took an active part in those movements 
and battles which terminated in the surrender of Gen. Burgoyne. 
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In short, the capture of that army may be attributed, in no small 
degree, to his gallant conduct on the 7th of October, in the battle 
of Saratoga. You all know, how ably he turned the right of the 
enemy—with what fearless intrepidity he led on his regiment to 
storm their intrenchments, entering them at the head of his men 
with sword in hand, and putting to rout the veteran German 
troops which defended them—and with what firmness he main- 
tained this post, which he had so gallantly gained, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts to dislodge him. This action compelled the 
enemy to change his position, and the field was then open for 
Gen. Gates to surround and capture his whole army. 


On the surrender of ts Col. Brooks was ordered to - 


join the army under Gen. Washington, and soon after, went into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, and, in common with the army, 
suffered all those privations and hardships, which required more 
heroism to endure, than the most severe and bloody battles. How 
great are our obligations to those wonderful patriots, whom nei- 
ther nakedness, nor disease, nor famine, nor the sword, could 
dishearten ! 

To follow our hero through all his valuable and laborious mili- 
tary services, would be to give a minute history of our revolution- 
ary war; for there was scarcely any important service performed 
in the northern and central operations of the army, in which he 
did not act a conspicuous part—To describe these, 1s the province 
of the historian—we allude only to those remarkable events which 
serve to illustrate his character. 

At the conclusion of the war, our army had a still more severe 
ordeal to pass through, than the battles and privations they had 
endured. It remained for them to subdue their own passions and 
resentments, and to make this last and most noble sacrifice for 
the welfare of their country. ‘The pay of the army was greatly in ar- 
rear, and most of the officers had spent, in their country’s service, 
all they owned and all they could borrow. Congress had no ad- 
pF cee funds for their payment, and it was deficient in the power 
of creating them. In this deplorable state of things, inflamma- 
tory, anonymous letters were circulated through the army, found- 
ed on the most plausible reasons, exciting them to retain their 
arms, and to take by force, what was due them in right. The 
apparent justice of this measure, concealed from the unreflecting, 
the horrible consequences which must have ensued from it. For- 
tunately for our country, there were many influential officers in 
the army, of that purity of heart, that soundness of judgment and 
elevated patriotism, which led them to view with abhorrence, this 
fatal expedient; and it is highly honorable to Col. Brooks, that 
he was among the first who opposed it. He had taken measures 
to this effect, in his own regiment, before the opinions of Wash- 
ington were known, and he had the satisfaction ef finding that his 
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sentiments were in perfect accordance with those of the Father 
of his Country. He was honored with his most grateful acknowl- 
edgments and full confidence. His brother officers were so 
strongly impressed with his wisdom and prudence, that he was 
appointed one of the committee, which finally made an adjust- 
ment with Congress, and allayed that dreadful excitement. By 
the influence of these magnanimous patriots, the army gave this 
distinguished proof of their devotion to the liberties of their coun- 
try; and in the language of Washington, we may say, “had this 
day been wanting, the world had never seen the last stage of per- 
fection to which Sane nature is capable of attaining.” 

After the army was disbanded, Col. Brooks returned to private 
life, rich in the laurels he had won, in the affections of his fellow 
soldiers and in the esteem of the wise and good. He was not 
only free from the vices incident to a military life, but, what was 
remarkable, he had acquired more elevated sentiments of moral- 
ity and religion. He was received in his native town, with all 
the kindness, the congratulations and attentions which love and 
friendship could elicit, or respect inspire. He was rich in honor 
and glory, but he had nothing to meet the claims of his beloved 
family, but the caresses of an affectionate heart. 

His old friend Dr. Tufts, being infirm and advanced in life, 
was desirous of ay Ry his practice into the hands of his 
favorite pupil, whom he thought so worthy of confidence. His 
fellow townsmen responded to the wishes of his patron. He ac- 
cordingly recommenced the practice of physic, under the most 
favorable auspices, in Medford and the neighboring towns. He 
was soon after elected a fellow of this society, and was one of 
its most valuable and respected members. On the extension 
and new organization of the society, in the year 1803, he was 
elected a counsellor, and continued to discharge the duties of 
this office with fidelity, until he was Governor of the Common- 
wealth. He was then discontinued at his own request. In the 

ear 1808, by the appointment of the board of counsellors, he de- 
) ea an anniversary discourse on Pneumonia, which has been 
published, and evinces a mind well stored with medical science 
and correct practical observation. 

On his retiring from the chair of state, he was again chosen a 
counsellor, with the view of electing him President of our soci- 

ty. It is unnecessary for me to expatiate on the pride and sat- 
isfaction we derived from his accepting this honor. Your own 
feelings will best convey to you the height of the honor which he 
reflected on our society. That he felt a deep interest in our pros- 
rity, we have ample evidence in his so kindly remembering us 
in his will. 

As a physician he ranked in the first class of practitioners. He 

possessed in an eminent degree those qualities which were calcu- 
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iated to render him the most useful in his professional labors, and 
the delight of those to whom he administered relief. His man- 
ners were dignified, courteous and benign. He was kind, patient 
and attentive. His kind offices were peculiarly acceptable from 
the felicitous manner in which he performed them. His mind 
was well furnished with scientific and practical knowledge. He 
was accurate in his investigations, and clear in his discernment. 
He, therefore, rarely failed in forming a true diagnosis. If he were 
not so bold and daring as some, in the administration of reme- 


dies, it was because his judgment and good sense led him to pre- © 


fer erring on the side of prudence rather than on that of rashness. 


He watched the operations of nature, and never interfered, unless | 


it was obvious he could aid and support her. He was truly, the 
“Hierophant of nature,” studying her mysteries and obeying her 
oracles. 

In his practice, he added dignity to his profession by his eleva- 
ted and upright conduct. His lofty spirit could not stoop to the 
empirical arts which are too often adopted to obtain a temporary 
ascendancy. He soared above the sordid consideration of the 
property he should accumulate by his professional labors. Like 
the good and great Boerhaave, he considered the poor his best 
patients, for God was their paymaster. In short, he was the con- 
scientious, the skilful and the benevolent physician—the grace 
and ornament of our profession. 

His mind, however, was not so exclusively devoted to his pro- 
fessional duties, as to prevent his taking a deep interest in the 
affairs of state. He had contributed so largely towards establish- 
ing the independence of his country, and had exhibited such sin- 
cere devotion to its welfare, that his countrymen, who have ever 
been distinguished for the acuteness of their discernment in judg- 
ing of public men and measures, were always ready to display 
their confidence in him. They felt an assurance that they might 
safely repose on his conscientious integrity, wisdom and patriot- 
ism. He was consequently called to fill numerous offices of high 
ee in the state. 

e was for many years major-general of the militia of his 


county, and established in his division such excellent discipline, 
and infused into it such an admirable —_ of emulation, that it 


was a most brilliant example for the militia of the state. In the 
insurrection of 1786, his division was very efficient in their pro- 
tec’ on of the courts of justice, and in their support of the govern- 
ment of the state. At this time, Gen. Brooks represented his 
town in general court, and he gave support to the firm and judi- 
cious measures of Gov. Bowdoin for suppressing that alarming 
rebellion. He was a delegate in the state convention for the 
adoption of the federal constitution, and was one of its most zeal- 
ous advocates. After the establishment of the federal govern- 
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ment, he was the second marshal appointed by Washington for 
this district, and afterwards received further evidence of his con- 
fidence and approbation, by being appointed inspector of the rev- 
enue. He was successively elected to the senate and executive 
council of the state. He was appointed by the acute and dis- 
criminating Gov. Strong, as his adjutant-general, in that perilous 
crisis of our affairs, the late war with England. The prudence 
and discretion with which he discharged this arduous uty, will 
‘xz long remembered by his grateful countrymen. 

These multifarious and laborious public services were perform- 
ed with so much punctuality and ability, and with such dignity 
and urbanity, that, on the retirement of Gov. Strong from the 
chair of state, wise and discreet legislators from all parts of the 
commonwealth, selected him as the most suitable candidate for 
that high and responsible office. It will be recollected, how for- 
cibly every judicious mind was impressed with the excellence of 
the selection, and how strongly the public suffrages confirmed 
that opinion. His very name seemed to disarm party spirit with 
talismanic power ; for many, who had never acted with his polit- 
ical friends, prided themselves in testifying their unlimited confi- 
dence in him. 

It is fresh in your memories, with what trembling apprehensions 
he shrunk from the lofty attitude of the chair of state, and yet, 
when placed there, with what singular ease and dignity he presi- 
ded, and with what signal ability he discharged its various impor- 


tant duties. His government was firm and decided, yet it was so 
mild and gentle, that its influence was chiefly perceptible in his 
happy facility of allaying party spirit, and all the angry passions 
of our nature. _ It was like that of a beloved and revered parent, 
whom all are Ky 8 to honor and obey. 


Amidst these high military and political honors which his fel- 
low citizens took delight in bestowing on him, almost every insti- 
tution of a literary, religious, patriotic, benevolent or professional 
character, seemed to vie with each other in conferring their high- 
est honors on him. Harvard University acknowledged the value 
of his literary acquirements, by conferring on him the degree of 
A.M., in the year 1787, and in 1816, he received the highest 
honors of that seminary, the degrees of M. D. and LL. D. 

The Society of Cincinnati recognised him as one of their most 
distinguished members. He was elected to deliver the first ora- 
tion before them on the 4th of July, 1787; and on the death of 
Gen. Lincoln, their first President, Gen. Brooks was elected to 
succeed him. 

He was a member of the Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
was President of the Washington Monument Association, of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, and of the Bible Society of 
Massachusetts. 
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Having faithfully and ably discharged the duties of chief magis- 
trate for seven successive years, he expressed his determination 
to retire from the cares and anxieties of public life. How great 
were the public regrets, and how gladly would a large majority of 
his fellow citizens have retained his valuable services; but they 
forbore urging him to any further sacrifices for the good-of his 
country. He retired to private life with dignity, and with the 
love and blessings of a grateful people. 

Having imperfectly traced the brilliant path of his public ca- 
reer, let us for a moment contemplate Gov. Brooks in his private 
character; and perhaps we may discover the true source of all his 
greatness, the charm which bound the hearts of his countrymen to 
him in ties so strong. He possessed a heart free from all guile, 
and every inordinate selfish feeling—an evenness of temper and 
sweetness of disposition. His discordant passions, for we pre- 
sume he had them, being human, were kept in complete subjec- 
tion to his virtues. He had a peculiar composure and compla- 
cency of countenance; and the doiicacy and courteousness of his 
manners were uncommonly attractive. But above all, his con- 
duct was regulated by the influence’of that pure morality, derived 
from our holy religion, which was impressed deeply on his mind, 
at an early period of life. 

To those who contemplate his fearless intrepidity in the field 
of battle, or have observed the ease and dignity of his deportment 
on the military parade, or in the chair of state, it may appear in- 


credible that this brave man possessed an uncommon share of dif- 
fidence; but to those who have approached him nearly, it is well 
known that this was a predominant trait in his character. This 
quality, so rare in little minds, is seldom a in great ones; 


but is scarcely ever so paramount as it was in our departed friend. 
It was absolutely necessary to make use of some degree of finesse, 
to induce him to accept any important office. This great reluct- 
ance in assuming responsibility, sometimes arises from inactivity or 
a love of ease—not so in him we would commemorate, for whatever 
might be his situation, he never was idle. So imposing is that 
obtrusive quality which some men possess, and so often does the 
world yield to its influence, that a diffident, retiring disposition, 
is often mistaken for deficiency in talent. ‘The bold and daring 
genius, confident in his own imaginary superiority, who is con- 
stantly thrusting himself into public notice, can hardly conceive 
it possible that any one should possess talents, who does not seek 
every opportunity to display them; and with reluctance yields 
assent to their existence in an individual so unlike himself. 

The mind of Gov. Brooks was clear in its perceptions, and 
discriminating in its judgment, it was active, ardent and indus- 
trious in the pursuit of every valuable attainment, and powerful 
in the application of those attainments for the benefit of others. 
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Although his mind shrunk from observation with the delicate ex- 
citability of the sensitive plant, it was like the oak in sustaining 
the pressure of every duty to his friends or his country. 

In his relation to his native town, he completely reversed the 
maxim, that a prophet has no honor in his own country, for the 
inhabitants of Medford idolized him. They knew his worth and 
fully appreciated it. He was truly their friend and benefactor. He 
took so deep an interest in all their concerns, let their station in 
life be ever so humble, that they could always approach him with 
ease and confidence. ‘They referred to him all their disputes, 
and so judicious were his decisions, that he had the rare felicit 
to satioty all Co shape and to reconcile them to bonds of amity. It 
was observed by an eminent lawyer, who resided there, that he 
had no professional business in Medford, for Gov. Brooks pre- 
vented all contentions in the law. In addition to these intrinsic 
services, he was the grace and the ornament of their social circles, 
and seemed to fill up the measure of all their enjoyments. 

But what avail these noble talents, these splendid achievements 
or these godlike virtues ; the grim messenger of death has swept 
them from our reach. Our beloved and revered friend, in whom 
they were so eminently displayed, now lies a cold and inanimate 
clod of the valley, ‘‘and the places which knew him, shall know 
him no more for ever.’”’ ‘But thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory !”’ his spirit has risen to him who gave it, and his virtues 
shall remain engraven on our hearts. 
























OBSERVATIONS ON MUSIC. 






Observations on Music, extracted from a Manuscript Address, 
delivered before the Handel Society, at Dartmouth College, 
August, 1824. By Benjamin L. Oliver, Esq., of Salem, Mass. 







Tue general subject, Music, selected for the remarks I am to 
make, seems of a nature too extensive, and, at the same time, 
comprehends too many nice particulars and curious details, to be 
taken up at large on the present occasion—Since it furnishes 
employment for the most exact discrimination, learning, research, 
and profound investigation as a scrence; demands a taste to be 
formed only by an extensive acquaintance with the composition 
of the great masters, as one of the most elegant and refined of 
the ORNAMENTAL ARTS; and requires a great length of time ex- 
clusively devoted to the pursuit, to become a great proficient in 
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it, as a most pleasing and graceful, yet laborious accompxisn- 
MENT. 

An examination of the abstract question, what it is in our 
nature, which renders a succession of musical intervals, having a 
certain geometrical ratio, or relation to each other, highly agree- 
able; while another having a different ratio, though individually 
of the same quality of tone, is absolutely intolerable; an ingui 
into the mysteries of the ancient Grecian music, to which sid 
wonderful effects have been ascribed; a discussion of the various 
differences between their musical scales, and those adopted 
among civilized nations, in modern times; an endeavor to ex- 
plain the uSe of their various modes, or the precise limits of the 
very confined harmony permitted among them; would singly re- 
quire an elaborate dissertation. Or, if I should attempt to enu- 
merate the various essential constituents of correct musical com- 
= involving a consideration of the laws of melody and 
iarmony, accompaniment, counterpoint, thorough-base and mod- 
ulation; or had sufficient knowledge to designate the excellencies 
of the various musical instruments, which have been invented 
and improved, from time to time; or should presume to make a 
parallel between the compositions of the German and Italian 
schools; or institute a comparison among the great composers 
themselves; your patience would fail, if my voice did not, before 
I should have well entered on the subject. Amid the vast variety 
of topics, therefore, connected with this complicated, yet inter- 


esting subject, of which the preceding are noticed as some of the 
most striking, it becomes necessary, that a selection should be 
made of those only which are i for the present occasion, as 


well as most within my own very limited knowledge and ability. 
The greater part of the remarks which I have to offer, I shall ac- 
cordingly confine to the power or music, but shall afterwards 
hazard a few reflections on the present state of music in Europe 
and in our own country. 

The influence which music exerts over the feelings of the 
heart, may easily be shewn, since it has been a subject of com- 
mon observation from the earliest histories and traditions of the 
world. Yet for this purpose, it can hardly be necessary to repeat 
the ancient stories of Olympus, Terpander, Amphion, Tisiothens, 
and numberless others, though such narrations display in a most 
striking manner, the power of music in exciting or calming the 
passions of human nature; in various individuals, assuaging an- 
ger; softening malice and revenge; exciting sympathy, pity and 
compassion ; soothing grief into tranquillity; awakening apathy, 
and removing dejection. Yet it deserves observation, that some 
of the ancient poets seem to think it unnecessary to speak of the 
influence of music on mankind, considering it as too common to 
deserve notice; but, with a licensed exaggeration, describe brute 
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animals as feeling the power of melody, and represent even the 
trees and the rocks as listening, moving and dancing to the mea- 
sured strains of the son of AZagrus. And, indeed, there is an ob- 
vious absurdity in attempting to demonstrate the truth of such an 
influence, however well grounded, by appealing to such fictions, 
since they can add but little to the evidence of it; and that little, 
as well as their whole beauty, is merely derived from the aptness 
of the allegory contained in them, to illustrate these effects. Be- 
sides, an appeal to them, would only show that such effects were 
anciently produced by music, while the very necessity of addu- 
cing these remote examples, would conclusively prove, that those 
effects had wholly ceased in these later times. In the present 
case, there is no necessity of appealing to fiction, however in- 
vented, embellished, and adorned by genius, taste, and fancy, to 
illustrate the probability of such an Silesnse, since it may be ex- 
emplified by relations taken from sources of unquestionable truth 
and authenticity. The holy scriptures contain a most remarkable 
instance of the power of music displayed in the first King of Is- 
rael. When this mighty monarch had heard the denunciation of 
the Prophet, that his kingdom was rent from him and his family, 
this irrevocable decree, the consequence of his presumptuous vio- 
lation of the divine command, filled his mind with despairing 
and gloomy anticipations of his fate, accompanied with vain re- 
gret for his disobedience. It was at such times, when melan- 
choly, suspense, alarm, and horror, dwelt on his mind; when 
suspicion, uncertain who was to supersede his family and suc- 
ceed him in the kingdom, attached to almost every one; while 
he was conscious, that any defeats he should suffer from the Phil- 
istines, might lead to his own downfall, but the advantage of his 
victories would be reaped by a stranger,—the young shepherd, 
with his noble harp and inspired strains, soothed his troubled 
spirit, calmed the violence of his emotions, and restored a tem- 
porary tranquillity to his soul, perhaps by whispering to his des- 
pondency, a hope of forgiveness and acceptance hereafter. 

In modern times too, there have been many instances of the 
power of music; and though the recital of most of them, would 
probably seem dull and spiritless, if contrasted with the extrava- 
gance of the poets, yet as the truth of them is unquestionable, 
and these, in some measure, serve to display the character of 
modern music, it was considered more pertinent to notice a few 
of these, than to borrow from ANcIENT sToRY. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the effect which a little song, call- 
ed Le Ranz des Vaches, used to have on the Swiss mercenaries, 
because allusion has so frequently been made to it. It will be 
sufficient to mention, that m8 these troops were abroad, in for- 
eign service, if they happened to hear this air played, they were 
immediately seized with an irresistible desire to return home, 
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and began to desert in large numbers; and if they were confined, 
they languished and pined away with an incurable (nostalgia) 
homesickness. That these effects are not ex rated, may be 
known from the fact, that their commander found it necessary to 
give an order that this air should not be played among the Swiss 
soldiers, under pain of death. These effects, however, should be 
chiefly ascribed to the influence of the associations which it sug- 
gested, since the music, which may be seen in Rousseau’s works, 
upon examination, will be found of the most ordinary kind. But 
in the life of Farinelli, who, it is acknowledged, was the greatest — 
performer in modern times, on the noblest, most beautiful, and 
most expressive of all instruments of music, the HUMAN VOICE, . 
there are several striking instances where the effect must be as- 
cribed entirely to the music. When Gizziello, an Italian, who 
was also one of the most celebrated singers of his time, first heard 
Farinelli sing, he burst into tears and fainted. The effect of his 
voice on another Italian musician, was equally striking. Senesi- 
no, the Italian alluded to, was considered inferior to no singer 
in England, except Farinelli; but as he was engaged at a differ- 
ent theatre, he had never heard his performance. On one occa- 
sion, however, it happened, that both were engaged at the same 
theatre, to take different parts in an opera; and in the course of 
it, were on the stage together. Senesino personated a ferocious 
tyrant. Farinelli was an unfortunate hero in chains. When it 
came to his turn, he began the strain which belonged to his char- 
acter, and so admirable was his style of singing, so sweet and 
harmonious his voice, so graceful, expressive, and pathetic his 
modulations, that Senesino entirely lost sight of the audience, as 
well as the part he had to perform; he forgot the tyrant, and ran 
and affectionately embraced Farinelli. 

Philip V., of Spain, was affected by Farinelli’s performance, in 
a manner equally remarkable. This monarch labored under a de- 
regs of spirits bordering on insanity. When the fit was on 

im, he was obstinate and perverse, and could not be persuaded 
to any thing. It was on such an occasion, that for an experi- 
ment, Farinelli was stationed in an adjoining room, to see what 
effect his singing would have on the king, and commenced one of 
his finest songs. The moment he began, the king’s whole atten- 
tion was immediately engrossed by the music, and diverted from 
his gloomy medidations. At the conclusicn, Farinelli was order- 
ed into his presence and loaded with compliments and caresses. 
From this time, Farinelli was lost to the public, as a singer. It 
was discovered, that his singing had the same effect on the King 
of Spain, that David’s harp had on Saul; and he was retained in 


Philip’s service, and never afterwards was permitted to sing on 
the stage. 

But it may be objected here, that these recitals, with the excep- 
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tion of the first, display the effect of music on such persons only 
as from their rank in life or their particular occupation, must have 
possessed a refined taste, and probably, great sensibility. To this, 
the reply is, that it is not designed to prove that music has an in- 
fluence on persons absolutely without an ear for music, if there 
really be any such, but as among persons of equal sensibility ; 
some restrain or dissemble their feelings, while others express 
them; if we wish to show the power of music, we must necessa- 
rily have recourse to the latter, rather than the former. But, that 
there is no necessity of ascribing these effects to a highly cultiva- 
ted taste, or great natural sensibility, will appear from another 
remarkable example, where there are no grounds for supposing 
either. 

In the seventeenth century, there was a celebrated singer at 
Venice, named Stradella, who, having given mortal offence to a 
nobleman, to avoid his vengeance, fled to Rome. The Venetian, 
however, soon discovered the place of his refuge, and sent two 
assassins, who readily undertook the office, with orders to de- 
spatch him. Having ascertained that Stradella was to sing on the 
afternoon of a particular day, at the Lateran Church, they attend- 
ed during the service, that they might not lose sight of him, with 
the intention of killing him bus he left the church in the eve- 
ning. But on hearing him sing, these ruffians, whose standing in 
society had not been sufficiently good to admit of the supposition 
of a cultivated taste, and whose natural sensibility was not suffi- 
cient to prevent them from following a calling which involved the 
continual murder of persons who had never offended them, were 
so much moved by his expressive voice and affecting manner, that 
they immediately abandoned their design. After service, they 
met Stradella in the street, and informed him that they had been 
a to assassinate him; told him of the effect his singing 
had had on them, and put him on his guard against the Venetian. 
It is difficult to imagine a triumph of music more noble than this, 
since it was not over a temporary ebullition of angry passions, but 
over habitual cruelty and mercenary depravity. To introduce 
any further instances of the power of music, would trespass on 
your indulgence. Perhaps what has been said already is super- 
fluous, and its influence over the human heart is too apparent to 
require the mention of any examples whatever. For who is there, 
that does not glow with enthusiasm and delight, while listening to 
the master pieces of this noble art?) Who can hear unmoved, the 
majesty ok sublimity of Handel; the richness and magnificence 
of Haydn; the indescribable sweetness of Corelli’s harmony; the 
brilliancy and delicacy of Allesandra Scarllatti; the grandeur, 
een: and various research of Emanuel Bach; the plaintive 
an graceful melodies of Pleyel and Paisiello; the pathos and ro- 
mantic wildness of Beethoven; the smoothness, beauty and soft- 
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ness of Steibelt’s modulations, or splendid productions of the as- 
tonishing genius of Mozart, who, if he had lived to a maturer age, 
would have rivalled the other great masters in those characteristic 
excellencies, in which they have seldom been equalled but by 
him alone. Certainly, if there is any man, who, while listening 
to pathetic music, has felt no disposition to shed tears, either the 
performance must have been indifferent, or his own taste and sen- 
sibility were very inconsiderable. 

Yet after all, to have a conception of the power of music, it is 
by no means necessary to hear the grand compositions of these 
great musicians, performed too on the finest instruments and in . 
the most finished style of execution, for even the simplest melo- 
dy, if it happen to be adapted to the state of our ome in the 
measure, style and time in which it is composed, will often affect 
us deeply. Thus, the lively measure of a pance excites cheer- 
fulness and hilarity. The stately movement of a Marcu, arouses 
intrepidity, warlike pride and valor. The slow, epee DIRGE, 
which is used for the expression of grief, melancholy and despond- 
ency, touches the heart with sympathy, pity and commisseration. 
The solemn strains of sacred music, in a psauM, affect the hearers 
with awe, devotion and humility; in a Hymn, inspire gratitude, 
thanksgiving and praise; in an ANTHEM, Or DIVINE ODE, awaken 
adoration and joy, accompanied by reverence. 

But though a considerable effect may sometimes be produced, 
by an air played or sung in a style by no means above mediocrity, 


yet it cannot be doubted, that it would make a stronger impres- 
sion, if executed in a higher style. A cong air, played by an 


itinerant musician, may please, by recalling to the mind past 
scenes of happiness; but as far as the music is concerned, there 
can be no doubt, that the effect would be greatly increased, if it 
were sung by the celebrated female singer, who has so often de- 
lighted different parts of the country, or if it were performed on 
the violin by Gillingham, Lefolle, or Ostinelli. Far less could the 
effect be compared with that produced by one of the sublime airs 
of the great masters, when sung and played by these skilful per- 
formers. 

Since music exerts so great a power on individuals, might not 
the general cultivation of it have considerable influence on the 
character even of a whole people? Certainly the fables and alle- 
gories of the ancient poets, and the narrations of the ancient his- 
torians, lead to that conclusion. Many of them imply, and some 
of them assert, that the inhabitants of ancient Greece, by the cul- 
tivation of this delightful art, were brought from a state of abso- 
lute barbarism to a life of comparative civilization and refinement. 
It was music, combined with poetry, which at first inspired them 
with nobler sentiments, and tempered their ferocious courage and 
invincible hardihood; so that from inexorable ruffians, they be- 
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came valiant heroes; and afterwards, by furnishing them with an 
attractive substitute for their cruel pursuits of violence, rapine 
and bloodshed, gradually rendered them more civilized. It was 
then, that there began to spring up among them, in the progress 
.of refinement, poets, orators, historians, illustrious statesmen, and 
admirable philosophers, many of whum possessed, in a high de- 
ee, wisdom, knowledge, every virtue, (except those immediate- 
y derived from christianity) a subtilty in speculative philosophy, 
and a skill in mathematics and mechanics, which the moderns 
have hardly surpassed, and a perfection in poetry, eloquence, ar- 
chitecture and sculpture, which the moderns have often copied 
and imitated, but have never equalled. Thus, though it was not 
the cultivation of music which first brought the other fine arts to 
perfection, yet it was music which first, among barbarians, intro- 
duced that comparative civilization and refinement, from which 
science, philosophy, and those various ornamental arts, together 
with many of the social virtues, gradually arose. 
{To be concluded in our next number.] 


NAHANT. 


O fortunati peregrin, cui lice 

Giungere in questa sede alma e felice 

Questo é il porto del mondo, e qui il ristoro 

De le sue noje, e quel piacer si sente, 

Che gia, senti ne secoli del oro 

L’ antica e senga fren hibera gente. Tasso. Canto 15, 


Tue tasteful and wealthy of every age and country, have ever 
shown a partiality for woods and fountains, rivers, and sea air, 
while the heat of the summer solstice is raging, and enervating 
the physical and mental faculties, in thronged cities. It was this 
love for cool retreats from the oppressive cares of life, which in 
the early ages, gave a sacred character to glades and fountains— 
to Helicon, Agannippe, or Hypocrene, or by whatever name, 
sweet and fresh springs, surrounded by shady groves, or on airy 
eminences, might be called. Probably , even the consecrated 
woodlands of Diana, were nothing more than a thick shade which 
concealed some princess and her maidens, while they enjoyed 
sea-bathing in secrecy and security. Intelligence and beauty, in 
these hours of privacy and freedom, gave full reins to the fancy, 
and the groves and hills were peopled by a super-creation of a 


refined and a prolific imagination. The Muses, the Graces, the 
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Fauns, and the Dryads started into existence, and haunted the 
places where genius revelled and beauty smiled. This new crea- 
tion enchanted every one within its influence, and breathed an 
immortal fragrance upon every springing flower. The soft notes 
of the Grecian virgins in these delightful solitudes, became the 
songs of inspiration, and the whispers of their loves, the music of 
the ASolian one In process of time, when some of these retreats 
became stained by voluptuousness, the satirist, not daring to speak 
out at once, chastised the manners of the great, by representin 
these places as held and governed by some enchantress, who ha 
power over the human mind and human form. The groves of 
Calypso and the cup of Circe were only allegories, to teach the 
youthful the dangers of luxurious ease, and the soft moments of 
poetic dreams. ‘The days of romance are gone, and most of the 
dangers of such places have gone with them ; but still human na- 
ture is pretty much the same when it boasts of being under the 
guidance of reason, as when left to the impulses of the heart. 
But to leave that question for a graver moment, we still love to 
visit in the sweet hours of summer, the fountains and the shades, 
the cool retreats and the flowing tide. Amongst the spots now 
in this country, where rational enjoyment may be found, there is 
no one which has more charms than Nanayt. This is a name 
given to a peninsula extending from the town of Lynn, in the 
county of Essex. 


“Nahant, a peninsula, Mass., in the township of Lynn ; 5 SE. Lynn hotel, 9 
S$. Salem, 14 NE. Boston. It is connected with the main land by a narrow 
isthmus, consisting of a delightful Beach, more than a mile and a half in length. 
It is divided into Great Nahant, Little Nahant, and Bass Neck. On Great Na- 
hant, the eastern and largest division, consisting of 305 acres of fertile land 
under high cultivation, there are 7 dwelling houses. In the hottest weather of 
summer the sea breezes, on this peninsula, are cool and refreshing ; and it has 
long been a place of resort, in the warm season, for gay and fashionable peo- 
ple from Boston, Salem, and other neighbouring towns, as well as for invalids 
from the vicinity and interior country. 

The shores are bold, rocky, and iron bound; after a storm with easterly 
wind, the foaming and dashing of the waves of the agitated ocean against the 
high and precipitous rocks, exhibit a most sublime spectacle. On the southern 
side of Great Nahant there is a curious grotto or cavern, called the Swallows 
House ; the entrance of which is about 10 feet wide, 5 high, and 70 long, in- 
creasing after a few steps to 14 feet in breadth, and 18 or 20 in height. Great 
numbers of swallows inhabit this cave and hatch their young here ; and it is a 
common opinion that they repose here through the winter in a torpid state.— 
At the east end, at low tide in the pools among the large rocks, is found the 
animal flower, or rose fish, adhering to small stones in water 4 or 5 feet deep.— 
On the north shore is a chasm, 30 feet in depth, called the Spouting Horn, into 
which, at about half tide, the water rushes with great violence and a tremen- 
dous sound.” Worcester’s Gaz. 


The name is an Indian one, which this peninsula has borne 
ever since the first settlement of the country. The word Na- 
HANT, probably, means a beach, for the two beaches have always 
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been called the Great, and the Little, Nahant. The length of the 
peninsula is more than three miles, and its extreme width not 
more than half a mile. The first, or great beach, is one mile and 
a half and twenty rods in length—the little beach is about ninet 
rods. At low water, these beaches are a dry, hard sand, from fif- 
teen to twenty rods from the sea tothe loose sand and rocks which 
make the isthmus. There are more than five hundred acres on 
this irregular piece of ground, a considerable portion of which is 
fit for pasturage, and some of it, for agricultural purposes. Tra- 
dition says that it was settled early in the history of our country. 
This tradition is supported by the fact, that there are three or four 
ruins of houses on the place, not one of the houses has been 
standing for more than half a century. The memory of a very 
respectable and intelligent old lady, now living at Nahant, (Mrs. 
Hood,) goes correctly back for fifty six years. Nahant was pro- 
bably first settled by fishermen; and after agriculture was im- 
proved, it was appropriated to pasturage, being a secure place for 
cattle to graze on. ‘The land was held by proprietors in common, 
for many years, and a part of it is so now. Dr. Channing, a 
learned physician of Boston, five years since, in a well writ- 
ten article upon Nahant, amongst many others, has made the fol- 
lowing observations, a part of which may in some measure be an- 
ticipated in this notice, but as far as we extract from his account, 
we think it proper to preserve the words of the author entire. 


The air is perfectly pure, and has a coolness and elasticity in it, to which an 
inland summer breeze has not the least resemblance. Its effects are highly in- 
vigorating; and though it may be, at first, thought chilling, or too cool, by 
those who come here exhausted by the heat of the metropolis—to those who 
have become at all accustomed to it, it is always grateful, and in these it rarely, 
if ever, checks perspiration or produces colds. Those who object to this situ- 
ation on account of the coolness or purity of its atmosphere, have not unfre- 
quently been those who have suddenly left the town on account of excessive 
heat, and have come totally unprepared for the reduced temperature they 
would meet with; or, when there, have very incautiously exposed themselves 
to all its influences. There are some circumstances in the climate of Nahant, 
which render it, to the debilitated and convalescent, a peculiarly desirable re- 
sidence. In the first place, its temperature is comparatively, very equable. This 
depends on a permanent cause—its situation. It is almost surrounded by the sea, 
and, at the lowest tides, presents an unusually bold shore, or a great depth of 
water. The temperature of Nahant, therefore, is influenced principally by that 
of the ocean, and by the winds which sweep over it. Now, between‘these, there 
is, in some measure, a reciprocal influence, the temperature of both mutually 
acting on each other. The following facts illustrate the correctness of these re- 
marks. A line drawn from the Boston Light House, on the south, to the 
extreme point of Marblehead, on the north, would intersect Nahant; it ex- 
tends, therefore, farther into the sea than any other headland in the bay. It 
is distant from the nearest island in the harbor to the south, seven miles; from 
the nearest point of south shore, about twelve miles; from the north shore, 
between two and three miles. It is on this side connected to the main land by 
a beach a few rods wide. The wind, therefore, from any quarter, must pass 
over an extent of at least three miles of water. In all other directions, the 
extent of water is great, and, in the southerly and eastern, lies the unobstruct- 
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ed ocean. It is from this quarter the winds in summer prevail, and an almost 
uninterrupted temperate climate is the result. To these causes of equability of 
temperature, might be further added, the perpetual motion of the vast body of 
water which almost surrounds the place, and which is thus constantly present- 
ing new masses to its shores. There is in such an arrangement, no time or 
opportunity for the water itself to receive and retain a certain temperature, 
and, like land, or less changeable bodies of water, influence the climate, either 
by contributing to render it perpetually hot, or liable to variations by sudden 
changes of wind. Thus many circumstances favor equability of temperature. 
To the invalid, this is a great point. He is seldom liable to sudden exposure 
to great changes, and he may, without great anxiety, continue the habits which 
experience may have proved to be salutary. 

The climate of Nahant is not only equable, but it is cool. It is this feature 
which has constituted its principal attraction. It is a high gratification, a great 
luxury, to exchange the confined, hot air of a town, for the pure, fresh, exhi- 
larating breezes of the sea shore. The ocean itself, with the clear sky, its ex- 
tended horizon, its waves, its ceaseless motion is a sublime and invigorating 
scene to the man who has by sickness been co ined to the narrow limits of a 
chamber, and to him too, whose extent of sky has been the width of a street, 
and his farthest horizon its length. Besides the ocean, Nahant presents a 
great variety of other interesting prospect. You see, on one side, the village 
of Lynn, Swanscut, Phillips’ Beach, Marblehead, Egg Rock, Baker’s Island, 
and the north shore, as far as the highland of Cape Ann; on the other, 
Charlestown, Boston, the Islands in the harbor, part of Dorchester, Braintree, 
Nantasket and Scituate, with the Light Houses of Boston, Scituate, and Ba- 
ker’s Island, forming together a panorama hardly to be equalled in beauty. 

The coolness of the climate of Nahant is to the invalid particularly a very 
important consideration. He finds in it a perpetual inducement to exercise. 
He finds here some hours in every day in which he may ride or walk, and do 
either or both, without the risk of injurious fatigue. This fact, though so fa- 
miliar, deserves particular notice in an enumeration of the facilities for health 
offered by this situation. Farther, no place on our coast affords so ample, or 
so admirable opportunities for sea-bathing as Nahant. 


Until within a few yaey this was not a place of general resort 


for the inhabitants of the city. The country people had made 
short visits to the place, from time immemorial, for sea-bathing, 
but there were not many conveniences for a summer residence for 
families. The houses were but few in number, and the occupants 
made no exertions to accommodate their visitors. <A fish dinner, 
or a bed for a night or two, might be procured ; but these honest 
plain quakers did not care to be troubled with valetudinarians. 
Frederick W. Geyer, Esq., a merchant of Boston, was the first who 
took his family to Nahant to spend the warm season. This was 
in the summer of 1787. After that time, his example was follow- 
ed by a few families. An attempt was made by several gentle- 
men in Salem, about twenty years ago. to make Nahant a fashion- 
able resort, and for this purpose they built a hotel on the southern 
side of the peninsula ; but selecting a bad site, or from some other 
cause, the attempt failed and the building was sold for a trifle. 
Nothing more was done for the improvement of the place, until 
Col. Perkins of Boston, a gentleman distinguished amongst his 
fellow citizens for wealth, taste, liberality and perseverance, pur- 
chased a lot of land on the north side of the widest part of the 
peninsula, and built himself a house on it. One or two gentle- 
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men followed his example. A small stone building was also 
erected, which served for a school house, church and library. 
The inhabitants were stimulated to do a little better than in for- 
mer times ; and some few comforts began to be found there for 
the occasional visitor and resident families. About five years 
since, Col. Perkins, with several of his connections and friends, 
started the plan of building a splendid hotel at Nahant, which 
with a readiness and munificence that does them great credit, 
was carried into effect. The building is of stone, taken from the 
aueppenent and is a noble edifice, having a fine large dining hall, 
and seventy chambers, at once airy and convenient. There are 
two wide piazzas entirely round the house, sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate several hundred visitors without the slightest inter- 
ference with each other. Several cottages for summer residences, 
are going up—some are finished. The outhouses, for convenience 
and amusement, are of the first order. Every thing in the place, 
bears the marks of rapid improvement. ‘The honest old inhabi- 
tants are fitting up their houses, and seem to catch the spirit of 
courtesy and improvement from their neighbors. The hotel is 
kept by two young gentlemen, Messrs. Durand and Johnson, who 
are well calculated for the business, and if assiduity and prompt- 
ness, with liberal preparations, can give satisfaction, will certainly 
be successful in their undertaking. 

Another charm of the place is the social feelings which seem to 
flow there. ‘There is no aristocracy there—every one is on equal 
terms, in riding, walking, or in the other amusements,—there is no 
shunning this one and cutting that. Gentlemen are found in the 
fishing boats or bowling allies together, who never saw each other 
before. Every one according to the lex loci is put upon his own 
good behavior, and the slightest deviation from the manners of 
a gentleman, is marked with instant contempt, neglect, or expul- 
sion. It was in the smooth waters around Nahant, that the Levi- 
athan of the peep is said to have made his appearance. Although 
many are still somewhat incredulous, or have not a very lively faith 
in the existence of the sea-monster, still there are hundreds who 
can bear testimony to the appearance, several times within these 
last ten years, of some strange marine animal in these waters, and 
who stayed long enough for a pretty decided examination of his 
looks; but if the sea-serpent is yet to come, and the wonders of 
the place are like those of other romantic retreats of former days, 
still, to an unquestionable certainty, the waters abound in excel- 
lent cod, haddock, perch, lobsters, bass, tautog, and numerous 
small pan fish, which may be procured at all times. In fine, if 
the writer of this article discovers nothing of the inspiration of 
the place—for it was written on the spot—let it not be set 
down, that his doctrines are untrue, but rather be attributed to 
the fact of his partaking too plentifully of the good viands set be- 


fore him. 
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NUGZ HISTORIC. 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
JuvenaL. Sar. I. 


Tue history of the early ages is involved in obscurity and fable. 
The very pon, rl in which it abounds, are overloaded with ro- 
mance; and when letters were invented, and the historian retired - 
to make up his record from all the materials he had collected, he 
was in doubt what to erase, and of course, his productions, how- 
ever much of talent was lavished upon them, gave himself and his 
readers, but an imperfect satisfaction. It is not so with the his- 
tory of our own country; whatever is related may be depended 
upon. It is indeed often scanty, because the actors were modest, 
and did not imagine that they, or their deeds, would be of any 
importance to the generations which might come after them. As 
yet. we have had no great histories of our country; those we 

ave had, ought rather to be called accounts of different sections 
of the country, or the adventures of individuals, or of bodies of 
men, an! their successors, than a history of the great American 
people—the founders of the first regular representative govern- 
ment in the annals of political wisdom. Materials for this great 
work are every day accumulating for the historian, who may, 
hereafter, take up the labor. Knowledge, wisdom, virtue, cour- 
age, perseverance, genius, must all be combined in one, before 
the Herculean task can be performed ; but when it is well done, 
the great masters of antiquity will be put into the back ground, 
from the certainty and durability of the work,—as principles and 
facts will hold a nearer connexion, and fancy and truth will be 
more satisfactorily commingled than in the history of former ages. 
He will find something prepared for him on every subject, which 
he may work up to advantage, without being obliged to travel 
deunglh labyrinths of darkness and fiction, as Thucydides, Hero- 
dotus, Tacitus, Livy and others were found to do, to make any 
thing like a connected series of events. 

At present, we must content ourselves with that less glorious, 
but not less interesting part of history, which traces individuals 
through thought and action, in the performance of domestic and 
public duties, in which the man is as distinctly seen as the pro- 
gress of events, inseparable from his history. Many amongst us, 
are now acting in the humble capacity of purveyors for the great 
Is TO BE, of our Fem | Many, whose fame is hereafter to de- 
ne upon a touch from his pen, are at work. These unambitious 
abors have, at this period, been greatly facilitated by the visit of 
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Lafayette to this country. The aged have gathered around him, 
and in the joy of once more seeing a companion in arms—the re- 
collections of half a century have rushed into their minds, and 
they feel no reluctance in spreading them upon the record. 
he ‘ate ceremony of laying the corner stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument, has collected a considerable number of the survivers 
of the revolution. They, of course, compared notes with each 
other, and having nothing more to do with the affairs of men, are 
willing to give us their notes and reminiscences to make what use 
of them we please. This ceremony ought not, and will not pass 
away, as merely a splendid show. The rising generation were 
pm and the tottering, feeble forms of this remnant of heroes, 
ave made a lasting impression on their tender, and susceptible 
minds. It was no common sight to behold men who, fifty years 
beiore, had mingled in the mortal fray, and bravely fought in the 
defence of the rights of man, standing amidst gazing myriads of 
freemen. A scene of entire joy or sorrow is soon forgotten or 
suffered to rest in silence. ‘The images of pleasure are evanes- 
cent, and those of grief we try to forget or conceal ; but the min- 
gled emotions of reverence, gratitude and joy, live long in the 
mind, and are easily called up. 

The appearance of the survivers of the revolutionary struggle, 
moving about in tears and smiles, seemed perfectly natural and 
familiar to all of us; although such a sight had never been wit- 
nessed before, by those who were spectators of the scene ; and 
we wondered how we came by the impression. Perhaps the asso- 
ciation arose from recollecting some silver-headed patriarch, whose 
wife and children were no more, and who had lingered awhile on 
earth to see his darling grand-child settled and happy in the world, 
and then he would at once, be ready to gather himself in his bed 
to die-—and the thought might have come over us too, that as the 
old man bestowed his h earnings, with his blessing upon his 
descendants, that this remnant of expiring patriots were bequeath- 
ing to us a patrimony—the price of toil and blood. And at this 
moment, was it wrong to ask if the country had done these men 
full justice? Have we at all times been mindful of the debt we 
owed them? Those who would answer in the affirmative, might 
point to the statute book, and show the pension law, or more 
triumphantly, the act, making provision for revolutionary soldiers. 
But have we not put them to sue for it, in forma paupuris, forget- 
ting that it was only paying them a just debt for services render- 
ed? There are hundreds now living too proud to ask, in such a 
way, for any thing; who were in mockery, as it were, paid for 
a of labor in a depreciated currency of five hundred for one— 

en, who, without repining, marched barefooted over flint rocks, 
covered with frost, and half naked and half starved, fought for 
our independence. If bloated success or hardhearted avarice 
had come and looked on this little group of pensioners; even suc- 
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cess and avarice would not have grudged them the pittance be- 
stowed. Some of them, a few indeed, have been prosperous, and 
are now happy in this world’s comforts—the rest cannot want as- 
sistance long. All the justice, however, we now can offer them, 
is to record their deeds and preserve them for generations to 
come. It is left for us to say, that they shall not be unnoticed 
and unknown. 


‘‘Rise, muses, rise, add all your tuneful breath : 
These shall not sleep in darkness and in death.” 


Such facts and circumstances as we can collect, shall cheer- 
fully be inserted in this publication. In truth, we hope often to- 
g° back upon ¢he page of our history, and find something to add 

or use orornament. The spirit of inquiry is abroad, and will not 

be content with the meagre annals of former times. We shall sit 
down the nugw w2 collect, without regard to the rank of the per- 
son or the time of action. The records will not be the less in- 
teresting for not being in the exact order of time or events. It 
is then, faithfulness, we shall look to. 


“Atiten McLane, a native of Philadelphia, married and settled 
in one of the lower counties on the Delaware, in 1770. When 
the war commenced with Great Britain, in 1775, he volunteered 
in defence of his country, without regard to rank or emolument. 
He was rich; his father lived in Philadelphia, and had by his in- 
dustry accumulated a fortune ; he was pleased with his son’s 
spirit, and when he died, in May, 1776, he left him an estate of 
considerable value. Mr. McLane was commissioned by the 
council of safety, in 1775, adjutant and lieutenant of a regiment 
of minute-men, commanded by Cesar Rodney, a member of Con- 

ress from the three lower counties of Pennsylvania, now state of 

elaware. Col. Rodney’s right eye was burned out by a cancer, 
and he was otherwise afflicted with the asthma. McLane had to or- 

anize and discipline the regiment, at a considerable expense. He 
first took the field with the minute-men of Maryland, and march- 
ed against Lord Dunmore, who was embodying the slaves and to- 
ries of Virginia and Maryland, on an island in the Chesapeake. 
After Dunmore was driven to Halifax, in 1776, McLane joined 
the army under Gen. Washington, and fought as a volunteer, 
until Washington raised sixteen additional regiments for the war. 
He then received instructions from Washington to raise a compa- 
ny for the war—he enlisted, in the winter and spring of 1777, 
100 men with his private funds, and supported them till Wash- 
ington organized his new army in Jersey, in May, 1777—then 
McLane was detached to the British lines at Brunswick, under 
the immediate command of Washington. 

«‘After the surrender of Cornwallis, and a cessation of arms took 
place, previous to the acknowledgment of the independence of 
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the thirteen United States, he retired on the promise of half pay 
for life, but has never received any compensation. He settled 
his recruiting accounts with Gen. John Pierce in 1784, from whom 
he received, as agent for Congress, final settlement certificates, 
amounting to $2945 for depreciation of pay, and a balance due 
him for recruiting Lee’s legion in the winter of 1780-81, horse 
and infantry—which in market, was worth only $300. He re- 
ceived from the secretary at war, Gen. Knox, a warrant for 300 
acres of continental land, to be found he knew not where ; the war- 
rant he sold to two land jobbers for $94. He commenced a com- 
mission business for the support of his family, at Smyrna, where 
they were suffering for the necessaries of life,—all his patrimony 
was at this time exhausted. Before the capture of Cornwallis, he 
had loaned money to Congress in the year 1778, which soon fell 
with the continental bills, and thousands fell on his hands. 

“He succeeded in trade, under the patronage of Robert Morris, 
and was living comfortably with his Seendly: When the federal 
government was organized in 1789, President Washington ap- 
pointed him marshal for the state of Delaware. This office was 
reputable, but not productive. The collector’s office he wished 
for was productive, but had its alloy. Gen. Washington died 
in 1799—then a set of office hunters, and a host of smugglers, 
opposed him, many of whom, while he was fighting the battles of 
his country without pay, were herding their fathers’ cows to give 
the enemy of our independence milk, and many of them owe their 
existence to his lenity during the war. 

“The following bill is an evidence of the situation of the officers 
of the American army, who had families to support in the cam- 
paigns of 1780 and 1781. The British by counterfeiting, with the 
aid of the disaffected, what were called specks, had destroyed the 
credit of the old continental money ; and Washington must have 
been conquered, but for the resources of Robert Morris the finan- 
eier, and the Marquis de Lafayette. 


“Philadelphia, 5th Jan. 1781. 


Capt. Allen McLane, Bought of William Nichols, 

1 pair Boots, - - - : RST aA A - $600 00 
8 3-4 yds. Calico, at $85 - - : . - 762 50 
6 ‘ Chintz, 150 : - - ° - 900 00 
41-2‘ Moreen, 100 - - - - - 450 00 
4 Handkerchiefs, 100 - - : - - 400 00 
8 yds. Quality Binding, 4 - - - : - 32 00 
1 skein Silk, - - - - - - - - 10 00 

$3154 50 


If paid in specie £18 10. 
Received payment in full, for Wm. NicHots, 


(Signed.) JONA. JONES.” 
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To pay this bill, Capt. McLane had to sell loan office certificates 
in their depreciated state. His family had to pay $20 for a pound 
of butter, and when he would breakfast at a public inn, he had to 
pay $50. The continental military chest was empty, and the 
officer and soldier who could not draw on his private funds, got 
no breakfast. These times tried the stoutest heart. He has this 
consolation, that he breasted and beat the enemy in every year 
from 1775 to 1783. 
“Treasury Department, ; 
Register’s Office, Jan. 11, 1816. 


“T hereby certify, that upon referring to the Register of Certificates, issued by 
John Pierce, late Paymaster General and Commissioner of Army Accounts for 
Claims during the war of the revolution, it doth appear that Allen McLane, 
Esq., who was Captain of the Partizan Legion, did receive from the said John 
Pierce, the following final settlement certificates. 


No. 58506 due the 22d March, 1783, for 945 86 
. 7 . : 1000 00 
‘ 8 e ‘ 1000 00 
Amounting to $2945 86-100. 
(Signed.) JOSEPH NOURSE, Register.” 


“Treasury Department, 
Register’s Office, Jan. 11, 1817. 


“T do certify, upon referring to the books of the revolutionary war, that Maj. 
Allen McLane acted as a Partizan Officer, and not attached to any particular 
state, was not by the existing regulations entitled to depreciation from any in- 
dividual state, and that the settlement he made with John Pierce, Esq., Pay- 
master General and Commissary of Army Accounts for Claims during the war, 
dated March, 1783, was for his pay in arrears and depreciation of pay, but not 
for commutation. 


(Signed.) JOSEPH NOURSE, Register.” 


“So early as the month of January, 1776, Congress passed a re- 
solution on the subject of continental money,—a delicate subject; 
denouncing against those who should discourage the circulation 
of the paper money, the penalty of being held up as enemies of 
their country. It was impossible that this delusion could be per- 
manent, or that, with men of reflection and experience, it should, 
even in the first instance, be complete. 

“Washington was obliged to organize the constitutional army 
under short enlistments—fatal, fatal error. The immense loss of 
arms, resulting from their being placed in the hands of troops who 
were soon to return home, and who could not be objected to. 
Want of discipline while in camp, was also a serious mischief. 
The defect of engineers among the native Americans, in the ear- 
ly part of the war, was a serious evil; Col. Putnam, a very valu- 
able officer from New England, appears to have been frequently 
employed in the capacity of an engineer. It cannot derogate 
from his merit, to say, that it was impossible he could possess the 
professional skill which that department required. This render- 
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ed the employment of foreigners, in that important branch of ser- 
vice, indispensably necessary; and when the corps authorized by 
Congress was formed, it was composed of French and Germans— 
Gen. oo an officer of great reputed talents, was placed 
at its head. 


[Extracts from Col. McLane’s Journal, in our next number.] 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Extracts from the Sketch Book of an American Gentleman. 


Ir was on the first Sunday after my arrival in London, that in 
wandering I scarcely knew whither, I suddenly found myself in 
front of this venerable pile. I was alone—had not seen it before, 
even at a distance—yet I could not be deceived. It was the same 
old structure I dreamt of—the same my mind from infancy had 
se with its holiest ge oot I was in the church yard, 
and stood upon the place of sculls—a new made grave was near 
me, prepared to receive some poor worm of this world, which had 
just left its mortal tenement for the mansions of the sky. I turn- 
ed from this, and looked at the old abbey. It was impossible not 
to feel solemn. ‘There was the repository of the lights of other 
days—the sepulchres of kings and princes who had awed the 
world, now sunk to a little measure of common dust. What a 
commentary upon human greatness, and human grandeur! The 
dark towers and grave front of the abbey too, that crumbled with 
age in the hands—What a reflection for the proud, what a testi- 
mony for the ambitious !—It was not a favorable time for visiting 
the interior, and I had no wish then to penetrate it—I had seen 
enough for one day, and at a more fitting opportunity afterwards, 
I entered its sacred walls. 

The erection of a part of this grand structure, has been fixed 
as far back as the sixth century; since which, it has been subject- 
ed to all the vicissitudes of paganism, superstition and civil com- 
motion. It has been robbed, plundered and burnt, and till the 
time of William and Mary, remained in a state of dilapidation, 
when, under the superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, it was 
restored to its original beauty. Although its foundations are sup- 
posed to be strong, it is constantly erry ee | repairs—new tow- 
ers erecting and giving place to the old, and the ingenuity of man 
tasked to preserve the building. ° 

As I entered the abbey, at Poet’s Corner, in the morning, the 
aspirations of the choir, at service, reverberated along the aisles, 
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and thrillingly harmonized with the scene. It was too early to 
be attended through the church, and I employed the interval in 
observing the few cenotaphs at the entrance. I cast my eye at 
the monument of Dryden, and was struck with its simple majesty. 
It was erected by his friend, the Duke of Buckingham, who placed 
on it a plain inscription of his name, his age, and the period of his 
death. I then turned to that of Cowley—on which I noticed the 
figurative emblems of the laurel, and the fire issuing from the 
mouth of the urn. He is styled “the Pindar, Horace, and Virgil 
of England; and the delight, ornament and admiration of his 
age ;” and a dozen lines are annexed, commemorative of his 
talent, in poetry. But will all this, thought I, outlive the una- 
dorned tablet of Dryden—would an epitaph in labored verse, con- 
firm his immortality ? 

I advanced into the body of the church, and was amazed at 
the extent and grandeur of the whole. The long range of sym- 
metrical pillars stretching to the very walls—the beautiful con- 
necting arches between them—the loftiness of the roof—the so- 
lemn galleries of dark mahogany—the sacred altars—the exalted 
throne—and the vast open space so fitted to inspire devotion—all 
surprising attestations of the ingenuity of man, and the power of 
deity. The music of the choir struck deep into the soul—for it 
was the place that hallowed it. I remained till the service was 
over, and was then attended to the monuments, and that wonder 
of human magnificence, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. I walked 
up a suit of steps of black marble, under a dark portico; la 
gates of brass, scooped and pannelled, heavily turned upon their 
hinges, and at once I found myself in the midst of this cemete 
of kings. I stood entranced at the elaborate and gorgeous archi- 
tecture which dazzled around. Instead of being in a sepulchre, 
I was in a palace—a palace wrought into every form of sculptured 
ornament that art could achieve—a temple of variegated brass 
moulded into images of patriarchs, saints, martyrs, and confessors, 
and the lines of which seemed knit together by the fingers of an- 
gels. The lofty ceiling covered with fanciful carved work—the 
oaken decorated stalls of the Knights of the Bath, proudly ele- 
vated, with their banners suspended over the pinnacles, and their 
armor beneath—the delicate pavement of black and white marble— 
every thing to delight the living and emblazon the dead. It was 
the design of the founder, Henry, that none but of royal blood 
should be buried here, and his will has been so far observed, that 
all can trace their descent from a line of kings. There reposes 
in monumental state, the great Queen Elizabeth, with a glorious 
record of her deeds—there too, the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, at whose memory history drops a tear, and generous sym- 
pathy hangs its head. The eye likewise mournfully reverts to 
the beautiful altar-piece, underneath which lie the remains of the 
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infants Henry and Edward, murdered in the tower; nor does it 
fail to notice the splendid mausoleum of Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, best known as the poet and patron of genius. But the grand 
object of attraction, is the monument of Henry VII. and his Queen, 
enclosed by a brass railing, surmounted with statues of exquisite 
workmanship. It is scarcely possible to imagine any thing more 
magnificent or imposing than this royal tomb—the effigies of the 
king and queen, in their state robes, recline upon it—surrounded 
by a blaze of decoration, and exhibiting a pomp of ornament 
which absolutely subdued the soul. The remains of that sangui- 
nary Queen Mary, who preceded the reign of Elizabeth, of George 
II. and of Gen. Monck, the restorer of Charles, are likewise de- 
posited in this chapel. Here too, the living as well as the dead 
are crowned with honors—the Knights of the Bath here receive 
their orders under the authority of the king, and conferred upon 
them by his own hands. But enough of this magic sepulchre—its 
tenants, its mausoleums, and its ceremonies—what availeth this 
ostentation in death—what availeth pride of birth in the tomb— 
will the splendors of mortality diapel the desolation of the grave, 
or resuscitate the mouldering clay and the vital spirit? Will 
Henry and Elizabeth, bursting their cearments, claim from futu- 
rity what they have demanded from the world? or a gorgeous 
cemetery of brass, set apart from common mortals, redeem them 
from a common fate ?* 

In the chapel of St. Edward, the ancient shrine of the saint still 
remains—and in that of Henry V., I noticed the monument to 
Prince Hal, (Henry) Falstaff’s companion in revelry. I am not 
among those who wish to see the grave clothed with terrors, and 
there is one monument in the abbey that I turned from with aver- 
sion—it represents a lady expiring in her husband’s arms, while 
the ghastly spectre of death appears from a tomb, with an uplifted 
dart pointed to the dying woman, which the husband, stricken 
with amazement, endeavors to avert, by interposing his own body 
and clasping her to his breast. ‘The sight of this caused an in- 
voluntary shudder—it seemed to me, that I could hear the shriek 
of the woman and the unearthly yell of the spectre. Such pic- 
tures are innovations on humanity ; however well executed, they 
are unnatural, and no celebrity which the artist may acquire, can 
excuse such a perversion of his talents. The sculptuary is from 
the chisel of Roubiliac, but the conception is unworthy of him— 
the execution is indeed wonderful. 

Having visited the different chapels, I retraced my steps to the 
Poet’s Corner, and took a last look at the monuments of those 
most enviable of mankind. That of old Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, is rough and obsolete like himself—Ben Johnson’s 


*The length of this chapel within, is 99 feet, breadth 66, and height 54. 
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is of delicate marble covered with strange devices, with the soli- 
tary line “O rare Ben Johnson.”—Spencer’s has an emphatic, 
though brief inscription in prose, in which it is said “ his divine 
spirit needs no other witness than the works which he left behind 
him.”—That of Milton is also plainly prosaic—while Gray 1s 
thus commemorated : 


‘““No more the Grecian Muse unrivalled reigns, 
To Britain let the nations homage pay ; 

She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 

A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.” 


The monument of Prior is majestic, and enriched with decora- 
tions of the muses, &c.—But there is a beauty and appropri- 
ateness in that of Shakspeare, beyond all praise—the sculptor 
has delineated his person with inimitable exactitude—it may be 
called breathing marble, where soul alone is wanting. His only 
epitaph is from his own works—that sublime pews of eternity, 
imaged in the ““Tempest.”—The cenotaph of Rowe bears the fol- 
lowing lines : 


“Thy reliques Rowe! to this sad shrine we trust, 
And near thy Shakspeare place thy honor’d bust. 
Oh! next him skilled to draw the tender tear, 
For never heart felt passion more sincere ; 

To nobler sentiments to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more disdain’d a slave. 

Peace to thy gentle shade and endless rest, 

Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest! 

And blest that timely from our scene remov’d, 
The soul enjoys that liberty it lov’d! 

To these so mourn’d in death, so lov’d in life, 
The childless parent and the widow'd wife, 

With tears inscribes this monumental stone 

That holds their ashes and expects her own.” 


Although the propriety of that criticism may be doubted, which 
places Rowe next to Shakspeare, and one may smile at the fond 
partiality of a wife, the observer will excuse it all for the neat- 
ness of the poetry.—The author of the Beggar’s Opera, Gay, must 
have written his epitaph in some strange moment, for its frivolity 
is unaccountable. 


“Life is a jest, and all things show it: 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


Pope, however, whose inscriptions are decidedly the best to be 
found in the Poet’s Corner, has given a counterpoise te this seem- 
ing levity, in a beautiful eulogium upon his friend: 

12 
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“Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man, simplicity, a child ; 
With native humor temp’ring virtuous rage 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted e’en among the great: 

A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy. end ; 
These are thy honors; not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms—there lies Gay 


The next yay cee, which. I remarked of Pope’s, is on the 


monument of the 


ight Honorable James Craggs; although brief, 


it bears the impress of the master. 


“Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear ! 

Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend. 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv’d, 

Prais’d, wept, and honor’d by the muse he lov’d.”’ 


The epitaph of Sir Godfrey Kneller, is from the same divine 


“Kneller, by Heaven and not a Master taught, 
Whose art was nature and whose pictures thought ; 
When now two ages he had snatch’d from fate, 
Whate’er was beauteous or whate’er was great, 
Rests crown’d with princes honors, poets lays 

Due to his merit and brave thirst of praise ; 
Living, great nature feared he might outvie 

Her works; and dying, fears herself may die.” 


There is a couplet from Pope, on the monument of Lord Mans- 


“Here MURRAY, long enough his country’s pride, 
Is now no more than Tully or than Hyde.” 


I noticed likewise, the elaborate eulogium of Dryden, to the 
memory of a Governor of Tangier, Sir Palmes Fairborne. 





“Ye sacred reliques, which your marble keep, 
Here undisturb’d by wars, in quiet sleep: 
Discharge the trust which (when it was below) 
Fairborne’s undaunted soul did undergo, 
And be the town’s palladium from the foe. 
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Alive and dead these walls he will defend: 
Great actions, great examples must attend. 
The Candian siege his early virtue knew 
Where Turkish blood did his young hands embrue ; 
From thence returning with deserved applause, 
Against the Moors his well-flesh’d sword he draws, 
The same the courage and the same the cause. 
His youth and age, his life and death combine, 
As in some great and regular design, 
All of a piece throughout and all divine. 
Still nearer Heaven his virtues shone more bright, 
Like rising flames expanding in their height, 
The martyr’s glory crown’d the soldiers’ fight. 
More bravely British gen’ral never fell, 
Nor gen’rals death was e’er revenged so well, 
Which his pleas’d eyes beheld before their close, 
Follow’d by thousand victims of his foes. 

To his lamented loss for times to come, 

His pious widow consecrates this tomb.” 


There is nothing in prose which will compare with the inscrip- 
tion on Addison’s monument, erected in April, 1809—and which 


runs as follows: 


“Whoever thou art, venerate the memory of Joseph Addison, in whom chris- 
tian faith, virtue and good morals, found a continual patron; whose genius 
was shown in verse, and every exquisite kind of writing ; who gave to posteri- 
ty the best example of pure language, and the best rules for living well, which 
remain and ever will remain sacred; whose weight of argument was tempered 
with wit, and accurate judgment with politeness, so that he encouraged the 
good, and reformed the improvident, tamed the wicked, and in some degree 
made them in love with virtue.” 


The monument to Major Andre, presents the figure of Wash- 
ington, in his tent, at that precise point of time when he received 
the decision of the court martial, held on the unfortunate officer. 
That to Lord Howe, whe figured in the American revolution, has 


this inscription upon it. 


“ The province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England, by an order of the 
Great and General Court, bearing date February 1, 1759, caused this monu- 
ment to be erected, to the memory of George, Lord Viscount Howe, Brigadier 
General of his Majesty’s forces in North America, who was slain July 6th, 1758, 
on the march to Ticonderoga, in the 34th year of his age; in testimony of the 
sense they had of his services and military virtues, and of the affection their 
efficers and soldiers bore to his command.” 


There are some facetious epitaphs, ef which the following, on 
Grace Scott, is one: 
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“He that will give my Grace but what is hers, 
Must say her death has not 
Made only her dear Scott, 

But virtue, worth, and sweetness widowers.” 


That upon the tomb of William Laurence, who died, 1621, is 
still mvre remarkable for its drollery and precision. 


“With diligence and truth most exemplary 

Did William Laurence serve a Prebendary ; 

And for his pains, now past, before not lost, 
Gain’d this remembrance at his master’s cost. 

Oh read these lines again !—you seldom find 

A servant faithful, and a master kind. 

Short hand he wrote, his flower in prime did fade 
And hasty Death cut short of him hath made. 
Well couth he numbers, and well measur’d land; 
Thus doth he now that ground whereon you stand, 
Wherein he lies so geometrical ; 

Art maketh some, but this will nature all.” 


There was nothing that seemed to me so grossly abusive of 
the sacred purpose of this abbey, as the ludicrous exhibitions in 
wax work, which are shown to every stranger. I especially refer 
to that of Nelson, who is stuck up in a glass case, in an old uni- 
form covered with stars, and a pin fastened in his bosom—all of 
which are passed off as relics. How would the hero despise such 
shallow mockery—and how cautious should the nation be of per- 
petuating his fame ! 

The old coronation chair which Edward I. brought from Scot- 
land, is stiil used for that ceremonial. Its appearance is quite 
ordinary, and were it not both consecrated and ancient, would 

robably be thrown among common lumber. On coronation days, 
its plainness is concealed by a rich gold covering. A stone under- 
neath the seat, is miraculously ascribed to be Jacob’s pillar; but 
monarchs have repeatedly sat upon it without performing miracles. 

I have thus endeavored to recall to mind the principal objects 
of Westminster Abbey. It may be an old story, but is neverthe- 
Jess one of solemn admonition, if not of touching interest. He 
who can look upon these monuments without a feeling of sensi- 
bility, a frigid observer, unmoved by the genius of the place, or 
the dust that lies beneath him, must be ae of something harder 
than marble, colder than stone—I envy him not. Yet neither 
monuments, nor urns, nor vaulted sepulchres, have saved it from 
violation. ‘The coffin of Edward, the Confessor, has been bro- 
ken open, and his remains despoiled of their funeral ornaments; 
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the sceptre has been stolen from the hand of the imperious Eliza- 
beth, and the effigy of Henry V. lies headless. Not a royal monu- 
ment but bears some proof how false and fugitive is the homage 
of mankind.” 


REVIEW. 


“‘Lovewell Lamented, or a Sermon occasioned by the Fall of the ~ 
brave Capt. Lovewell and several of his valiant company, in 
the late heroic action at Piggwacket: Pronounced at Bradford, 
May 16, 1725. By Thomas Symmes, V. D. M. Isa. 3. 25. 
Thy men shall fall by the sword, and the mighty man in war. 
Boston in New England: Printed by B. Green, Jun., for S. 
Gerrish, near the Brick Meeting House in Cornhill, 1725.” 
With “An Historical Preface,or Memoir of the Battle at Pigg- 
wacket.” 


Wuite the great battles which have shook Europe to its centre, 
for thirty years past, are fast fading from our recollections, the 
early struggles of our ancestors are coming into notice. We are 


connected with their fame, and ought to do justice to their memo- 
ries. Their warfare was primitive; like the brave men of the he- 
roic ages, we can call them by name and mark out their deeds, 
and trace the effects of every action, down to the present time. 
We are delighted to see that there is a disposition most strongly 
evinced in every part of our country, to make the most accurate 
researches into our early history, and to follow up the great cur- 
rent of events to their original springs. It may be thought, how- 
ever, a work of supererogation, at this time, to take a single page 
of our work for ae fight, after the subject had been so 
faithfully discussed by some of our best writers—Col. Bradley, 
Charles Davis, Esq., of Portland, and an able writer in the Wor- 
cester Magazine; nor should we have done it, had we not found 
in the library of Thomas Walley, Esq., of Brookline, an enlight- 
ened antiquarian, a copy of the aforenamed sermon, by Thomas 
Symmes. This production is mentioned by Penhallow, who pub- 
lished his “‘ War with the Salvages,” in 1726. But this historian 
observes, that he fell upon Symmes’ account, when his own was 
nearly finished, but took a circumstance or two, from it. Bel- 
knap cites Symmes in his margin, and no more—for he does not 
state what part of his narrative he had selected. As ‘the Me- 
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moirs of the Battl®”’ appeared to us the most minute, natural, 
and satisfactory account of the battle, we took some pains to 
search for the character of the writer, of whom we “‘had some- 
thing heard” before, and were too much gratified with the result, 
to remain silent on the subject. Thomas Symmes, the historian 
of Lovewell’s fight, was the son of a minister of Bradford, in 
the county of Essex, and graduated at Harvard University, in 
1698, and was soon after settled in Boxford, the town adjoining 
his birth-place ; but after the death of his father, Lhe left Boxford, 
and was installed in the parish, vacant by this event. His ge- 
nius, and habits of reasoning, were beyond the age in which a 
lived. His learning was profound and varied; his imagination 
warm and extensive; his disposition bland and affectionate; and 
his creed suspiciously tolerant to the narrow minds about him. 
As a philosophical musician, he reformed the ‘‘rude harmony” of 
the age—As an orator, he was beyond his compeers, and won 
the applause of all. As a writer, hie sermons would bear com- 
petition with those of this enlightened day. Such a man, 
struggling with the ignorance, superstition, prejudices, and con- 
fined mode of thinking and reasoning, of that period, reminds 
us of the delicate Spirit Arrex, under the influence of Sycorax, 
transformed by the 4 of “‘most potent ministers, into a cloven 
pine,” and imprisoned, not for a ‘dozen years” only, but until 


death, with more than Prospero’s wand, could release him. Yet 
this man, even in that age, found some congenial souls. On the 


other side of the Merrimack, at that time, and long before, lived 
the Saltonstalls, a race of enlightened and high-minded men, who 
thought and felt with him. There is no sthetch of the imagination 
in indulging the vision—that, at the close of the day, aun the 
heavens, with the first ray of the evening star, were reflected 
from the mirror of the still water, they crossed the stream to 
meet each other, and enjoy the sweet communion of spirits more 
liberal, and in advance of those around them. It was not the 
age of Galileo alone, in which it was dangerous to indulge a free- 
dom of thought, and to risk an open avowal of principle. 

In eight days after Lovewell’s fight, Mr. Symmes preached 
this sermon. His text was from II Sam. I. 27. How are the 
Mighty fallen, and the Weapons of War perished! At this time, 
he could only have heard of some few particulars of the battle, 
and of course, the memoir must have been drawn up shortly after 
the sermon was delivered. The division and arrangement of the 
discourse, is admirable. He first speaks of the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel, as a poet and musician—of his fine genius to turn such a 
melancholy subject as the death of Saul and Jonathan, to advan- 
tage. He then critically analyzes the elegy of David, and points 
out, with modern accuracy, its beauties of composition. In com- 
menting on the line—The beauty of Israel is slain upon His high 
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places, he observes, “Expert soldiers are no inconsiderable part of 
the beauty of Israel.”” What would the Peace rye ten to 
this doctrine? The address to the Mountain of Gilboa, the 
preacher considers as a ‘‘Hyperbolical, Poetical Imprecation.” 
“Observe” (says the snail “some of the Properties of the 
Elegy. And, First—It is Extremely fine and elegant. The 
Ideas are very bright and well adapted: the Phrases are very 
Expressive and Emphatical, and hence the whole Poem is — 
moving and pathetical. And particularly, when he (David) 
speaks of his Friend Jonathan, nothing can be more soft and ten- 
der, and express’d with greater Pathos.” The preacher goes on; 
—‘But then, it’s also a Martial Poem, ’tis written with a Mar- 
tial Air. The Subject is entirely Military. He (David) Laments 
his Heroes, considered in their Military Character. He Cele- 
brates their Military Accomplishments and Achievements. And 
he Dedicates it to the Militia of Judah, as in the Parenthesis 
in the Preface, 18 v. Also he bade them teach the children of 
Judah the use of the Bow: Whence it’s evident, that David in 
the midst of his mourning, is not unmindful of what was neces- 
sary for the good of the Common Wealth: Teaching us not to 
be so overcome with Grief on such sorrowful occasions, as to for- 
get our Duty and neglect means for our own or our Country’s 
safety.”” The preacher speaks of the age of this elegy, and com- 

ares it to Homer, and, after calling it “one of the first-born of 

legies, and venerable for its Antiquity,” says, 


“Finally, TO remark no more Characters of this Poem, It’s a 
Scripture-Elegy, for tho’ we don’t suppose it at first written by 
inspiration ; yet being agreeable to the Will of GOD, was adopt- 
ed (if I may so express it) by the Holy — who inspired 
those that inserted it in the Sacred Pages, so that it is now a part 
of Canonical Scripture. And thus it’s probable the Penman of 
the Chronicles Collected many things out of the Book of Jasker, 
being guided therein by the unerring Spirit of GOD. And tho’ 
the are of GOD is not to be found in this Elegy, yet it is con- 
sonant to Religion, and approved by GOD ; and we hence learn, 
that what is spoken or written by the Servants of GOD, may be 
very agreable to the Will of GOD and for his Glory, tho’ the 
Name of GOD or CHRIST is not to be found therein. Thus the 
Book of Esther wherein are no less than Ten Chapters, has not 
the Name of GOD in it. 

“BUT then David had a further reach than barely to Embalm 
the Name of his Friend, and perpetuate the Remembrance of 
Saul, for his Relation to Jonathan and to his Country: For, by 
this Elegy, or Funeral Song, David design’d to fire the ambition 
of his Contemporaries & Successors, to seek to excel in Chivalry; 
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and to fire them also with Zeal to prosecute the War against the 
Barbarous Philistines, and to avenge the Death of their Sovereign, 
and several of the Royal Family, and many other Gallant Soldiers ; 
and to defend themselves, against their Insults and Depredations. 
Agreably in the Parenthesis before mentioned, v. 18. He bade 
them teach the Children of Judah the use of the Bow. The 
best Interpretation of which Passage (says Jacus) is, That it ex- 
aie the design of David, that this Song, being put into the 

ands of Judah, it might serve to excite and provoke them to ad- 
dict themselves to Martial Exercises, and to acquire Skill in the 
use of the Bow, which is here put for all Warlike Weapons then 
in fashion. And may the same use be made of the Discourse, 

ou are now Reading, to provoke all among us, of a aera | 
Character, to inure themselves to the use of the GUN, and all 
such Exercises, as may accomplish them for Service in the Dole- 
ful War, we’re unhappily involved in.” 


He proceeds to remark upon the duty, the propriety, decency 
and the beauty of lamenting the brave—that it was pious also, to 
mourn for those who died for their country. If it were not done, 
that the civilized Heathen would rise up in judgment against 
Christians as inhuman and unjust. He insisted also that it was 
not only decorous but beneficial. 


“AND then, its a Spur to Virtue. When Surviving Soldiers 


( and oe aang y such as have been Eye- Witnesses of the Fall of 


their Brethren, and fought with uncommon Bravery, and were 
either Wounded, or, Equally Exposed in the same Battle, with 
those that are Slain ) take Notice that the Death of their Oificers 
or Fellow-Soldiers, is deeply resented by the People of GOD, 
that they still speak of them with great Honour in their Lamenta- 
tions, this will Animate them, we em to do Worthily, and ra- 
ther Die with Honour, if call’d to Battle, than live with Disgrace ; 
and for their Cowardice, have the offer of a Wooden Sword, and 
be Branded with the Infamous Character of a Coward, even by 
the Weaker Sex.” 


The application of his principles is full of mind and devotion, 
and the whole production was admirably calculated to answer 
the ends and intent of the preacher; which was, to rouse the 
people from the despondency, the melancholy tidings of this bat- 
tle had produced. The chivalrous preacher cmnied the event to 
the best possible account, to make men brave, patriotic and good. 
This work must have had a wide circulation for that day; and 
braced the nerves of the sons to emulate the deeds of their 
fathers. And this bold, martial, and pious address, was soon 
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consecrated in the hearts of those who loved him, by the death of 
its author; for he closed his life five months after it was deliver- 
ed, in the 48th year of his age. 


WEBSTER’S ADDRESS. 


Ir falls to the lot of but few orators to speak on great occasions, 
and when an opportunity has presented itself to them, most of 
those who embraced it, have failed. The topics of eloquence are 

nerally local, personal or transitory, ae still may be deeply 
interesting at the time. Such as some of Cicero’s, in defence of 
distingwished individuals, and of Demosthenes against his guar- 
dian, with many others. To these great models, however, oppor- 
tunities of discussing great national subjects were offered. e 
wars of Philip, and the conspiracy of Cataline, were circumstan- 
ces of deep national interest and importance, and the highest 
powers of the greatest minds were brought to bear upon them ; 
and these great orators were found equal to the occasion. Per- 
haps Pericles and Isocrates were not behind Demosthenes and 
Cicero, in eloquence, but their subjects were of a different na- 
ture—the trivial occurrences of the day—or the triumphs or 
death of some favored commander, whose triumphs, or whose 
death, were soon forgotten; or some nice distinctions in philoso- 
phy, totally disregarded by the next age; and the only cause, 
that these things are now in any way remembered, is from the 
taste and taient lavished upon them by these great masters. Our 
orators have had a wide field, and in general, the subjects were 
of great importance, and often beyond the powers of the speaker. 
A nation was growing up in a few years, and every movement 
had a direct bearing on the destinies of the people. Every act 
was pregnant with good or evil, and it not only required know- 
ledge and foresight, but experience, to find the best course. There 
have been, however, some splendid exceptions to this general rule. 
The speech of Fisher Ames, which is to carry him down to pas- 
terity, was national, and important to the dearest interests of the 
country. He rose with the occasion, and was master of his sub- 
ject—such a man is an orator. The display of great powers is 
seldom called for in the ordinary business of life; a common- 
place mind is sufficient for most occurrences, and such are gen- 
erally blest with patience. Often have great attempts been made 
by young and ardent minds, when the occasion did not require it, 
and of course, the labor was more than lost, for the disappoint- 
ment probably prevented them from making proper efforts when 
they would have been in place. In this, Mr. Webster was early 
wise; he never exhausted his whole strength until the execution 
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of it was necessary. No man in our country has had so con- 
stantly the good sense in seizing his opportunities, as Mr. Web- 
ster—in fact, such has been his prudence, that they seemed rather 
to have been imposed on him by the regular course of events, than 
sought for, to measure his strength. The national bank, the tariff 
bill, and the Greek question, were subjects of great excitement, 
and called forth great powers. The world was looking on the 
conflict of opinions, and knew enough to judge how it was mana- 
Pe. The Senthe were commanding the aympethy at every phi- 
anthropist, in every part of the globe; and Mr. Webster came 
to the subject, not only with energy and firmness, but also with 
prudence and caution, and fought bravely for the liberties of man, 
and against the compacts of tyrants. In those of a more general 
nature, rather connected with sentiment and feeling, than any 
thing directly national, he has been equally fortunate. The se- 
pore century anniversary of the landing of the pilgrims, and the 
half century anniversary of the Bunker Hill battle, were rare op- 
portunities for a wide range of thought, for feeling, calculation, 
and prophecy; and he came to them with an epic spirit in morals 
and politics. These productions were digested and prepared in 
the closet, and of course, contain but few of those busts of pas- 
sion or flights of fancy, which are found in those speeches that 
are made on the impulse of the moment, and are enlivened by the 
warmth of debate—but these, when strictly examined, are fre- 
uently found wanting in logical precision, satisfactory deduc- 
tions, or accurate reflections; they have nothing of the massive- 
ness exhibited in more elaborate works; the coruscations are 
one as soon as seen, leaving only the remembrance of the blaze, 
while all around is dark again. Tf, in discussing these great mat- 
ters, there is less chance to display the graces of oratory, there i 
certainly a better opportunity to test the might and muscle of in- 
tellectual vigor. 
Mr. Webster’s, has been a life of exertion. His efforts as an 
advocate, which have been so numerous, seem to be lost in the 
recollection of his more public performances, but they are not a 
whit behind them for force of thought, for skill, and judgment. 
It seems a miracle to a mere literary man, how one whose labors 
have been so arduous and constant, could write with so much 
taste and refinement; for he has had no day of literary ease, no 
long season to wander amongst the flowers in the garden of lite- 
rature, and to catch the balmy gale which taste and fancy breathes 
over them, as the professed scholar has. The res angusta domi, 
the serpent which so often strangles infant genius in the cradle, 
fastened on him too, but had no power to destroy. But if he had 
not time to gather many flowers, he kept a constant eye on the 
laurel, which is oftener plucked up by main strength, than cropt 
by the hand of taste. What was said of Pindar, might be applied 
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to Webster—‘that he drove his car over Parnassus and through 
the groves of fame, with such boldness, that the Muses and Apol- 
lo thought the country conquered, and brought their flowers of 
every hue, as a preparatory offering.” 

Mr. Webster has had no juvenile days, none of that leisure 
which most young men unwillingly find, on their first coming to 
the bar; for a full tide of professional business came upon him at 
once, and has followed him ever since; still he was always ready 
to make any literary or political effort, at the call of his fellow 
citizens. his last was a most extraordinary occasion, and Mr. 
Webster’s friends were anxious for his success. Crowds of ever 

e and of all tastes, were to be auditors; from credulous simpli- 
city, to fastidious intelligence ; and it could not be supposed that 
envy, which often follows the shade of the mighty, would not be 
there also. He ventured, and happily succeeded, not only to 
retain his former reputation, but to add to it no small advance- 
ment. It was to be feared that the scene itself would raise the 

ublic expectation so high, that human powers could not reach it. 
t was indeed an elevating spectacle, considered in that light 
alone ; but when viewed with a patriotic pride through the lens of 
the imagination, it partook more largely of the tk picturesque, 


than any thing we had ever known before. The ages which are 
gone, and those to come, seemed united to the present, and the 
mind went backwards and forwards with equal ease. History had 
her scroll half unrolled, to add this day’s glory to her choicest 


notes of such events, and fame seemed to have commissioned 
every one to blow her trumpet round the world. The speaker 
appeared—there was nothing of anxiety in look or manner; all 
was calm as on ordinary occasions. His first object was to gain 
attention. This inoue. all was safe. He proceeded to take up 
his subject, not as though he was addressing a multitude, but 
rather like one speaking to a silent body, for whose understand- 
ing he had a profound respect. All were silent; each consider- 
ed himself interested in all that was said; and probably no human 
voice was ever heard by so many, at the same moment, capable 
of judging for themselves, as the Orator of Bunker Hill. He 
came to the business of the day at once, with a full heart, and a 
clear head; and the production will be as lasting a monument to 
his fame, as the obelisk to be erected, will be to the events of the 
17th of June, 1775. 

We subjoin a few extracts from this splendid production, and 
trust that the intrinsic value of them, will make ample conpensa- 
tion for the absence of other matter.” He thus addressed the ve- 
teran survivers of the revolution: 


VENERABLE MEN! you have come down to us, from a former generation. 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, that you might behold this 
joyous day. You are now, where you stood, fifty years ago, this very hour, 
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with your brothers, and your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for 
your country. Behold, how altered! The same heavens are indeed over your 
heads; the same ocean rolls at your feet; but all else, how changed! You hear 
now no roar of hostile cannon; you see no mixed volumes of smoke and flame 
rising from burning Charlestown; the ground strewed with the dead and the 
dying; the impetuous charge; the steady and successful repulse; the loud 
call to repeated assault; the summoning of all that is manly to repeated resist- 
ance; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever 
of terror there may be in war and death ;—all these you have witnessed, but 
you witness them no more. Allis peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, 
its towers and roofs, which you then saw filled with wives and children and 
countrymen in distress and terror, and looking with unutterable emotions 
for the issue of the combat, have presented you to-day with the sight of its 
whole happy population, come out to welcome and greet you with an wniver- 
sal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position appropriately lying 
at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to cling around it, are not means 
of annoyance to you, but your country’s own means of distinction and defence. 
All is peace ; and God has granted you this sight of your country’s happiness, 
ere you slumber in the grave forever. He has allowed you to behold and to 
partake the reward of your patriotic toils; and he has allowed us, your sons 
and countrymen, to meet you here, and in the name of the present generation, 
in the name of your country, in the name of liberty, to thank you! 

But, alas! you are not all here! Time and the sword have thinned your 
ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes 
seek for you in vain amidst this broken band. You are gathered to your fa- 
thers, and live only to your country in her grateful remembrance, and your 
own bright example. But let us not too much grieve, that you have met the 
common fate of men. You lived, at least, long enough to know that your 
work had been nobly and successfully accomplished. You lived to see your 
country’s independence established, and to sheath your swords from war. 
On the light of Liberty you saw arise the light of Peace, like 


‘another morn, 
Risen on mid-noon ;'— 


and the sky, on which you closed your eyes, was cloudless. 

But—ah !—Him! the first great Martyr in this great cause! Him! the pre- 
mature victim of his own self-devoting heart! Him! the head of our civil coun- 
cils, and the destined leader of our military bands; whom nothing brought 
hither, but the unquenchable fire of his own spirit; Him! cut off by Provi- 
dence, in the hour of overwhelming anxiety and thick gloom; falling, ere he 
saw the star of his country rise; pouring out his generous blood, like water, 
before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of freedom or of bondage ! 
how shall I struggle with the emotions, that stifle the utterance of thy name !— 
Our poor work may perish; but thine shall endure! This monument may 
moulder away; the solid ground it rests upon may sink down to a level with 
the sea; but thy memory shall not fail! Wheresoever among men a heart 
shall be found, that beats to the transports of patriotism and liberty, its aspira- 
tions shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit! 

But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit us to confine our 
thoughts or our sympathies to those fearless spirits, who hazarded or lost their 
lives on this consecrated spot. We have the happiness to rejoice here in the 
presence of a most worthy representation of the survivers of the whole Revo- 
lutionary Army. 

VETERANS! you are the remnant of many a well fought field. You bring 
with you marks of honor from Trenton and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Cam- 
den, Bennington, and Saratoga. VeTERANS OF HALF A CENTURY! when in 
your youthful days, you put every thing at hazard in your country’s cause, 
good as that cause was, and sanguine as youth is, still your fondest hopes did 
not stretch onward to an hour like this! Ata period to which you could not 
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reasonably have expected to arrive; at a moment of national prosperity, such 
as you could never have foreseen, you are now met, here, to enjoy the fellow- 
ship of old soldiers, and to receive the overflowings of an universal gratitude. 

But your agitated countenances and your heaving breasts inform me that 
even this is not an unmixed joy. I perceive that a tumult of contending feel- 
ings rushes upon you. The images of the dead, as well as the persons of the 
living, throng to your embraces. The scene overwhelms you, and I turn from 
it. May the Father of all mercies smile upon your declining years, and bless 
them! And when you shall here have exchanged your embraces ; when you 
shall once more have pressed the hands which have been so often extended to 
give suceour in adversity, or grasped in the exultation of victory ; then look 
abroad into t’.is lovely land, which your young valor defended, and mark the 
happiness with which it is filled; yea, look abroad into the whole earth, and 
see what a name you have contributed to give to your country, and what a 
praise you have added to freedom, and then rejoice in the sympathy and grati- 
tude, which beam upon your last days from the improved condition of mankind. 


We cannot refrain from introducing the beautiful address to 
Lafayette—that uncommon man, who has lived long enough to 
witness the glory of that nation, which, a half century since, he 
assisted to free from bondage. 


Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the establishment of great public 
principles of liberty, and to do honor to the distinguished dead. The occasion 
is too severe for eulogy to the living. But, sir, your interesting relation to this 
eountry, the peculiar circumstances which surround you and surround us, call 
on me to express the happiness which we derive from your presence and aid in 
this solemn commemoration. 

Fortunate, fortunate man! with what measure of devotion will you not thank 
God, for the circumstances of your extraordinary life! You are connected 
with both hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit to ordain, 
that the electric spark of Liberty should be conducted, through you, from the 
new world to the old; and we, who are now here to perform this duty of pa- 
triotism, have all of us long ago received it in charge from our fathers to che- 
rish your name and your virtues. You will account it an instance of your good 
fortune, sir, that you crossed the seas to visit us at a time which enables you to 
be present at this solemnity. You now behold the field, the renown of which 
reached you in the heart of France, and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. 
You see the lines of the little redoubt thrown up by the incredible diligence of 
Prescott, defended, to the last extremity, by his lion-hearted valor; and within 
which the corner stone of our monument has now taken its position. You see 
where Warren fell, and where Parker, Gardner, McCleary, Moore, and other 
early patriots fell with him. Those who survived that day, and whose lives 
have been prolonged to the present hour, are now around you. Some of them 
you have known in trying scenes of the war. Behold! they now stretch forth 
their feeble arms to embrace you. Behold! they raise their trembling voices 
to invoke the blessing of God on you, and yours, forever. 

Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation of this edifice. You have 
heard us rehearse, with our feeble commehdation, the names of departed patri- 
ots. Sir, monuments and eulogy belong to the dead. We give them this day, 
to Warren and his associates. On other occasions they have been given to 
your more immediate companions in arms, to Washington, to Greene, to Gates, 
Sullivan, and Lincoln. Sir, we have become reluctant to grant these, our 
highest and last honors, further. We would gladly hold thgm yet back from 
the little remnant of that immortal band. Serus in celum redeas. Illustrious 
as are your merits, yet far, oh, very far distant be the day, when any inscrip- 
tion shall bear your name, or any tongue pronounce its eulogy ! 
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THE MUSICIAN AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 






Now down the west the glorious sun declin’d, 
While milder light stream’d from his locks behind ; 
Near Tiber’s banks beneath a grateful shade 

Where Nature round a verdant scene display’d, 

A pensive harper chose his lonely seat, 

To find from worldly griefs a calm retreat; 

Tho’ anxious thoughts had mark’d him for their prey, 
His pleasing numbers stole his cares away. 












A nightingale, the syren of the wood, 
Hears the soft strains amid the solitude, 

And flying light amid the leaves above, 

To catch the descant of the poets love. 

Charm’d, through the boughs she peeps, the harp to scan, 
Till pleasure banishes the fear of man. 

At length ambition fires her little heart, 

Matchless in nature, to contend with art, 

With soft, low voice, she makes a first essay 











To imitate the strains his fingers play, 
Then boldly follows where they lead the way. 








The bird’s sweet challenge from the moving leaves, 
The pausing lyrist full of joy receives. 

He plays upon his harp a louder strain, 

And with a graceful prelude fills the plain. 

From low to high at once he sweeps the strings, 
Then stops :—the little muse melodious sings ; 

Her full, clear voice to every note replies, 
















Through every shade of tone unvarying flies, 

And warbles, where he trills—and where he falls, it dies. 
Again the master sweeps his sounding lyre, 

With strains that listening thousands might admire. 
Conscious of skill, a stately flourish leads ; 

A pleasing medley full of art succeeds : 

Now low—now high—now swift—now slow the strain, 
Now loud—abrupt—then smooth and soft again. 
Where he describes the lover’s sad disease, 

The harp olian sighs along the breeze ; 

But when in valor’s praise he strikes the string, 

The startled grove—the echoing dingle ring. 
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He stops ; the nightingale renews the strain, 
And strives to imitate, nor strives in vain ; 
Above the finest hautboy’s highest part, 
Above the utmost reach of human art, | 










High, mellow, clear, a single note she swells, 
And on the sweet enchantment ling’ring dwells; 5 
And when at length her breath begins to fail, t ' 
The heav’nly tone sinks trembling in the vale. 
The medley then, the little minstrel sings, 
And keeps the swift succession of the strings; 
For while the highest notes her voice sustains, ; | 
And warbling modulates the changing strains, i 
Where the short pauses could not be perceiv’d, ti 
The high was with a graver note reliev’d ;— 
Astonish’d,—pleas’d—incens’d, the lyrist stands, H 
To find a bird excel his skillful hands ; et 
To hear such tones from one small throat proceed, i 
So sweet, so clear and loud, was strange indeed. 
At length he cries,—this once I try my art, { 
; 


















With music worthy of the great Mozart, 
And should this nightingale the strain repeat, 
My useless harp I dash beneath my feet, 
Since practice, study, science, all are vain, 
If nature’s songsters still the triumph gain. 













Hark! with a symphony, he wakes his lyre, 
Whose lofty tones a noble theme inspire ; 

Fir’d with the sound, his glowing fingers fly 
Through every labyrinth of harmony ; 
His bold ideas take their rapid course, 
And every string at once exerts its force ; 

From key to key the modulations roll, | 
And heavenly melody delights the soul ; : 










Through every tone, style, time, the close extends ;— 
Flies—stops—swells—falls—with chords majestic, ends. 
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He ceases ; and the woods and breeze are still ; 
Hush’d are the murmurs of the listening rill ; 
Attentive silence rules the vocal throng, 
To hear the nightingale’s victorious song. 
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Alas! her voice and breath are failing fast, 
By long exertion overborne at last ; 

Yet to a last attempt her force she brings, 
And fainting with fatigue still sweetly sings. 
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But for a single voice th’ attempt is vain, 

Nor could three voices well express the strain 
The various blended sounds her ear elude,— 
Perplex'd she stops, by harmony subdued ; 
Unequal to the task, her strength gives way, 
Her languid wings sink down below the spray ; 
She tries—she sings,—defeat her ardor fires, 
She strives, and in the rash attempt, expires. 
See, on the conq’ring harp she falls outspread— 
And while the plumage, round her glossy head, 
Convuls’d, displays a thousand various dyes, 
With grief and shame, her little spirit flies. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 


I sat beside the death-bed of a mother, 

Young, fair, and virtuous, and beloved of many ; 
And there lay prattling in a cradle near, 

A little babe, her first, and oh! her last. 


She motioned with her eye that they should bring 
Her babe unto her bed-side, and ’twas brought, 
And laid with its soft cheek upon her’s resting ; 
And it looked up, its little blue eye sparkling, 
Like to a star, or like to the drop 

Which of a dewy summer morning climbs 

To the slender stem of the blue violet flower; 

It siniled too, when all others’ eyes were pained 
With weeping oft and much—poor little thing ! 


The mother spake, ‘‘Thou smil’st, my little babe ! 
While death sits heavy on thy mother’s breast; 
While dimly burns the wasted lamp of life 

In her that gave thee birth—thou smil’st my babe, 
And prattlest in the very tones of joy, 

And breath’st such accents that my heart outgrows 
Its sense of suffering, to smile with thee. 

But oh! thy day of joy is brief, my babe! 

Thou ‘It have no parent’s eye to watch thy steps, 
Nor hand to feed thee ; thou must tread alone 
The path of life, and walk unguided 

Through the blossomless wilderness.” 





Notices of New Publications. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Lecture, being the second of a series 
of Lectures, introductory to a course 
of Lectures now delivering in the 
University of Maryland: By David 
Hoffinan. Published at the request 
of = Faculty of Law. Baltimore. 

0. 


The name of David Hoffman is fami- 
liar to every lawyer in our country, 
and to most other persons, who have 
attended in the slightest degree, to the 
business of the supreme court of the 
United States, for fifteen years past. 
He is known as an able lawyer and a 
powerful advocate. It is a fortunate 
circumstance for the rising generation 
of lawyers, to find so good a guide 
through the elementary difficulties of 
the science. Those of us of the pro- 
fession, who were educated fifteen or 
twenty years since, found the black 
letter lawyer in a rage at innovations, 
and condemning the use of varied 
learning in the profession; and those 
who had broke from the thraldom of 
“the feudal castle,” weating with a 
sneer those who were still groping in 
the dark windings and passages of the 
old edifice. Happily a few vigorous 
minds have been brought to the task 
of reconciling the parties. One of these 
is Mr. Hoffman. We have no doubt he 
will be eminently successful in his un- 
dertaking. The spirit of the age is with 
him. The great mass of intellectual 
lawyers is with him. The enlightened 
bench of the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States is with him, and the judges 
of most of the courts of the several 
states, are following or leading in the 
right way. The compact is about to 
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be made, and wisdom, wit, eloquence, 
and modern learning, are to enter the 
FEUDAL HALLS of justice, to explore 
every winding, to trace every charac- 
ter, and then to put up a tablet of their 
own—neither neglecting or effacing 
any ancient record. 


An Address, delivered before the Alum- 
ni of Columbia College, on the 4th 
of May, 1825, in the Chapel of the 
College: By C. C. Moore, A.M. N. 
York. 1826. 


This is a plain, sensible address; gi- 
ving an accurate and satisfactory his- 
tory of the rise, progress, struggles, 
and success of that institution; with 
many judicious remarks upon litera- 
ture and science, and the advantages 
of associations, in the attainment of 
good feelings, and intellectual emi- 
nence. 


The Boston Journal of Philosophy and 
the Arts, conducted by John W. Web- 
ster, M. D., &c. and Daniel Tread- 
well, 

Is rising fast into notice. The selec- 

tions are made with taste and judg- 

ment, and the original remarks in it, 

are full of good sense. It comes in a 

very respectable form, and is issued 

every two months; contains about 120 

pages, well printed, on good paper. 

The tasteful, as well as the philosophi- 

cal part of the community, will find it 

as attractive as useful. 
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Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOREIGN. 


THE WONDERFUL TRAVELLER. 


Mr. Holman, a blind gentleman, 
about 35 years of age, and possessed 
of an agreeable countenance, arrived 
in this city, (Petersburg) in July last, 
and we understand that he intends to 
visit a great part of the world. He 
inquires into every thing, and exa- 
mines most bodies by the touch; which 
astonishes us so much, that we would 
not have believed it, had we not seen 
it with our own eyes. When he visi- 
ted my cabinet—without my saying a 
word—I took him to the bust of the 
Emperor, made by Orlovskii; after 
feeling which, a short time, he ex- 
claimed, “this is the bust of the Empe- 
ror Alexander.” It ought to be obser- 
ved, that he had previously examined 
a bust of his Imperial Majesty, execu- 
ted by Gesheron, the head of which, 
as Mr. Holman remarked, was more 
covered with ‘air. He also very just- 
ly observed, that the right ear was 
more perfect than the left, in the bust 
by Orlovskii. Mr. Holman also re- 
cognised the bust of Peter the Great, 
Catharine II., Suvaroff, &c.; he after- 
wards examined some Roman coins 
and medals; then, at my request, he 
wrote the following sentence in my 
album, with pen and ink: “J had the 
pleasure of visiting Mr. Svinin, on 
Tuesday, January 30th, O. S., 1823. 
James Holman.” 

Mr. Holman has a machine, by 
means of which, he can write readily, 
and which is now made use of, in the 
institutions for the blind. 

A week after his visit, Mr. Holman, 
on speaking to him of the English 
Magazines, immediately recognised 
my voice. 

We believe Mr. Holman has not 
left unexamined a single place, worth 
visiting, in St. Petersburg. In the 
month of March, he left this city, for 
Moscow, whence he means to proceed 
into the interior of the country, with 


the intention of visiting the greater 
part of Russia. On his return to Eng- 
land, he will, no doubt, publish the 
journal of his travels, since he fur- 
nished us with an account of his 
journey through France, Italy, &c., 
which was read before our society, 
and afforded us all so much pleasure, 
that we could not withhold from the 
author the tribute of our praise. We 
do not doubt that his work will prove 
more agreeable, than that produced 
by a former traveller. Mr. Holman 
has ascended Mount Vesuvius, and 
approached so near the crater, as to 
burn his shoes. 
(Svinin’s St. Petersburg Journal. 


An account of the life of Thadde- 
us Kosciusko, by M. Fagot, is pub- 
lishing at Paris. The London New 
Monthly says, “Like Lafayette and 
Carnot, Kosciusko took a large share 
in the affairs of his country, and yet 
remained an honest man. This last 
trait is becoming every day of less 
frequent occurrence.” 


A GENERAL CENSUS. 


THe present census of the whole 
world is said to stand thus: 
Jews, - - - 4,000,000 
Pagans, - - - 456,000,000 
Mahomedans, - 140,000,000 
Christians, - - 200,000,000 
Total, 800,000,000 
Deists and Atheists are comprehend- 
ed, but not distinguished in either of 
the enumerations, as they do not avow 
themselves by any formation into bo- 
dies, but are anomalies in each class. 
It is worthy of notice, that the most 
ancient congregation, viz. Pagans, still 
subsists through the globe, and com- 
prises more than one half of its gen- 
eral population; that the second in 
order of time, viz. Jews, have, since 











the destruction of their temple and 
city, A. D. ju, iallen so near to decay, 
as to comprise only a 200th part of the 
whole; that the third denomination, 
viz. Christians, now includes one 
fourth part of the whole; and that 
the Mahomedans, who sprung up six 
centuries after the Christians, and 
threatened to annihilate them, occu- 
py the space of one sixth part of the 
whole. It is also observable, that when 
an estimate of this kind was made 
about fifty years since, it was suppo- 
sed that Christians amounted to one 
sixth part, and now they have in- 
creased to one fourth. 

A step further in this inquiry dispo- 
ses of the Christians thus in their sub- 
divisions : 

The Greek and Eastern 

Churches, - - - - 30,000,000 
Roman Catholics, - - 100,000,000 
Protestants, including 

all sects, - - - + 70,000,000 

Total, 200,000,000 

These all have arisen since the 
promotion of the Universal Christian 
Church, 4000 A. M., of which— 

The Western and East- 

ern Churches began 

and united in the- - 6th Century, 
Their separation- - - 9th es 
Mahomed - - - - - 7th 24 
Christianity in G. Britain 7th “ 
Success of Popery and 

Mahomedanism - - 6ih to 16th, 
Waldenses - - - -12th, 
Wickliffe, Huss, and Je- 

rome- - - - - -13th to 15th, 
Luther and Calvin - - 16th, 
Reformation - - - - 17th, 
Remonstrants- - - -17th, 
Protestant sects - - - 17th & 18th. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge this 
scale ; the object is thus answered by 
shewing the divisions of people, and 
their denominations and date, by which 
any person conversant in such re- 
searches, will find occupation enough 
for his reflection upon the probable 
state of mankind during the ensuing 
half century, under the advantages of 
an unexampled improvement in every 
country and condition, both in arts, 
navigation and commerce, domestic 
and universal ; an enriched acquisition 
ef every embellishment of intellect, li- 
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terature, and the fine arts; chemistry, 
and religious learning; an enlarged 
and liberal toleration in church and 
state; a diffusion most unparalleled of 
the Holy Scriptures, of education, and 
a general intercourse among all na- 
tions. 

A new work has recently been pub- 
lished in Paris, called Dictionnaire 
des Gens du Monde, (Dictionary of a 
Man of the World,) from which we 
make the following witty extracts: 

‘“Appot.—Never was a word far- 
ther removed from its primitive signi- 
fication. Do you know that it means 
Father, and yet those who wear it are 
condemned to celibacy? It is true, 
that in days when manners were pure, 
and religion honored, these gentlemen, 
sometimes, recollected the etymology 
of their names. 

“AppicaTion.—A virtue of neces- 
sity. An act which a Sovereign signs 
with as good a grace as a traveller 
presents his purse when a pistol is at 
his bréast. 

“ABRIDGMENT.—An excellent me- 
thod for disfiguring the productions 
of an author. 

“ABsoLUTE.—-A character which 
men hate in a Sovereign; which the 
sex seems to cherish in a lover, be- 
cause it serves as an excuse for their 
own weakness. 

‘“ABUNDANCE.—The germ of dis- 
gust; the thermometer of a people’s 
love for their princes. 

‘“Apuse or Worps.—A traveller 
was stopped by a torrent; he called 
out to a villager on the other side, to 
ask him where it was fordable. ‘An 
hundred yards to the right,’ was the 
reply. He went an hundred yards to 
the right, and was drowned. ‘Why, 
you stupid creature, I did not tell you 
to go to your right, but mine.’ 

‘‘Acapemy.—A literary dormitory ; 
a beauty courted by every one, and on 
whom epigrams are made by those 
who cannot obtain her favors. 

“ApHEsION.—A convenient act, by 
which a person approves a thing he 
does not like; an arrangement be- 
tween a man’s conscience and his in- 
terest. 

“ADMIRABLE.—Every word uttered 
by @ mar in power 
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“Apoption.—An act which repairs 
the errors of nature, fortune, and love. 

‘“‘ApoRATION.—Homage rendered to 
the Creator, and too often to the crea- 
ture. 

“ApprResses.—A saddle that fits all 
horses. 

“Apversity.—The crucible of man 
—he evaporates, or becomes purified 
in it, 

“AFFABILITY.—A supplement to wit 
and sentiment ; a cruel act, with which 
a courtier sacrifices his fellow crea- 
ture, while he smiles in his face. 

“Arrection.—A disinterested sen- 
timent ; less animated than love, and 
more tender than friendship. 

‘‘Acr.—The only secret that the sex 
keeps inviolably. 

“AcEnvDa (Pocket-book).—Memen- 
to for short memories. Witness the 
man who, going often from Paris to 
Lyons, wrote one day in his pocket- 
book—‘To recollect I am to be marri- 
ed at Nevers, on my way to Lyons.’ 

“AmaTEuR.—A man who is neither 
a poet, a painter, nor an orator ; who, 
however, makes verses, judges pic- 
tures, and never misses a public meet- 
ing. 

ne wit of old men ; 
the delight of children and women. 

“ApoTHecary.—A charlatan, who 
mixes drugs, of which he knows little, 
to pour into a body, of which he knows 
less. 

“AppEARANCES.—A curtain, behind 
which one may do what oné pleases ; 
but care must be taken to draw it 
quite close. 

“AotHor.—An indefinable being, 
who would wish to rule the world, and 
knows not how to govern himself; one 
who lives on smoke, and daily offers 
himself for sale.” 


A British traveller relates, that, on 
a visit to Milan, he saw a portrait of 
Napoleon, which had attracted the at- 
tention of the Italian police, as well 
as that of the artists. The painter had 
exhibited it the day after Napoleon 
was crowned King of Italy. The con- 
queror was represented with the iron 
crown, and all the attributes of royal- 
ty. The picture was excellent; but 
what excited the greatest curiosity, 
were the four letters at the bottom, 
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I. N.R.I. Every one recognised in 
them the monogram of the crucifix. 
Some beheld in it a stinging satire, 
and an allusion, in the iron crown, to 
the crown of thorns of our Saviour. 
“What impudence!” said the cour- 
tiers.” ‘‘What a grand truth!” said 
the sages, in reflecting on the wars 
and new enemies this crown wouid 
draw on the new king. In the midst 
of these reflections, the police sought 
the painter, and demanded of him, 
with what intention he had affixed 
these four letters, and what he meant 
by them? “Why,” says he, with a 
smile, “the four letters, which excite 
so much curiosity and rumor, desig- 
nate the man I have painted, and his 
new throne— 
Imperator Napoleon Rex Italie. 


An Englishman named Pamphlet, 
was thrown by accident, in March, 
1824, among a part of the natives of 
New South Wales, who had had no 
intercourse with the whites. The fol- 
lowing is one of the anecdotes related 
of his residence with them: 

“When Pamphlet arrived among 
them, they had no more idea that wa- 
ter could be made hot, than that it 
could be made solid; and on his heat- 
ing some in a tin pot, which he had 
saved, when wrecked, the whole tribe 
gathered round him and watched the 
pot till it began to boil, when they all 
ran away, shouting and screaming; 
nor could they be persuaded to re- 
turn, till they saw him pour the water 
out and clean the pot, when they 
slowly ventured back, and carefully 
covered the place where the water 
was spilt, with sand. During the 
whole of his stay among them, they 
were never reconciled to the opera- 
tion of boiling.” 

The Court of King’s Bench has de- 
termined that a conveyancer can main- 
tain an action for his fees; leaving 
barristers and physicians the only per- 
sons exempt from this privilege. For- 
tunately however, for the learned mem- 
bers of both professions, they generally 
contrive to be paid beforehand, and 
therefore have not much occasion for 
the remedy this strange anomaly de- 
nies them. 











The fifth and last volume of the Me- 
chanique Celeste, the splendid work 
of the great French astronomer, La- 
place, has recently been published at 
Paris. 

The concluding part of the Journal 
of Las Cases, has lateiy been publish- 
ed in London. Among other things, 
it contains portraits of the English 
Ministers, his opinion of Wellington, 
and other British officers; anecdotes 
of the interior of the Thuilleries, Na- 
poleon’s intended self-destruction, on 
the 12th ef August, &c. &e. 


Mr. Parry, who is mentioned by 
Count Gamba and others, as having 
been intimate with Lord Byron, du- 
ring his residence in Greece, is about 


to publish an account of his latter- 


days and death. , 


A volume of letters, to and from 
Steele, Pope, Gay, Bolingbroke, &c. 
with some poetic pieces, never before 
published, is in press. 


Sir J. Barrington is about publish- 
ing “Historical Anecdotes of lreland, 
with Secret Memoirs of the Union.” 


Dr. Nares is preparing for publica- 
tion Memoirs of the Life and Adminis- 
tration of Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the 
celebrated minister of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

All the writers who are aiming at 
popularity at present in France, are 
publishing imitations of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

There are at present two variorum 
editions of Shakspeare in a state of 
preparation for the press. One by the 
recent editor of Ben Jonson and Phi- 
lip Massinger, and the other by Sir 
Walter Scott, and his son-in-law, Mr. 
Lockhart. The new editions of Shir- 
ley and of Ford, by the editor of Jon- 
son and Massinger, will, we learn, 
precede either of the Shakspeares. 


The edition of Shakspeare, which 
we lately noticed as about to be pub- 
fished, and of which the editor is Mr. 
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J. G. Lockhart, is to comprehend the 
sonnets and other poems of our great 
poet, as well as his plays. The Life 
of Shakspeare, and Prolegomena to 
the edition, will be written by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and will, it is supposed, oc- 
cupy a large volume. 


We hear that the Rev. Dr. Wait, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
undertaken to translate two or three 
additional volumes of Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment, from the Arabic man- 
uscripts in the public library of that 
University. 

Mr. Mitchell is preparing for the 
press, a Dictionary, to combine the 
Classic and Modern Greek Langua- 
ges, distinguishing words as common 
or peculiar to either; and a compen- 
dium of the mere modern words, 


The Rev. Thomas Wood, author of 
the ‘‘Mosaic History,” is about to 
publish a work entitled The Parish 
Church, or Religion in Britain; con- 
taining an account of the Religion, 
Customs, &c. of the Ancient Britons, 
the Idolatry and Conversion of the 
Saxons, the History of Christianity in 
that country, the nature of the Sacred 
Office, Christian Worship in its origi- 
nal purity, &c. 

The edition of Hamlet, which is 
characterized as being remarkable 
chiefly for its deviations from the plot 
of the received play, and as wanting 
its poetry, has been purchased by the 
Duke of Devonshire, from Messrs. 
Payne and Foss, for nearly two hun- 
dred guineas. 

The new novel, by the author of 
Waverly, called ‘‘The Crusaders,” is 
to be published in four volumes post 
octavo, and will comprehend two dis- 
tinct stories. The first is to be called 
The Betrothed ; the scene of which lies 
in Wales, and will unfold some curi- 
ous details of Cambrian antiquity. It 
will be to Wales what Quentin Dur- 
ward is to France. The scene of the 
second story, called The Talisman, lies 
in Syria. 


The Autographic Journals of the 
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vovages of Columbus, and of several 
other illustrious navigators, that have 
been preserved with religious zeal, in 
the Escurial, near Madrid; which, up 
to the present time, nobody had been 
allowed to inspect, have now been de- 
creed by the King of Spain to be pub- 
lished. 

A MS. of the celebrated Fenelon, 
has lately been found buried among 
the archives of the establishment of 
St. Anne, in Cambray. It was com- 
posed in the year 1702. 


Two English gentlemen of science, 
Messrs. Hodgson and Herbert, have 
recently ascertained, by a trigonome- 
trical calculation, that the height of 
the Himalayan Mountains is upwards 
of 25,749 feet. 

The late Dr. Jenner ascertained by 
the following curious experiment, that 
migrating birds return to the same 
spot. Having taken several swifts, 
(swallows) he cut off two claws from 
the foot of each. The year following, 
their nesting places were examined in 
an evening, when they had retired to 
roost, and there several of the marked 
birds were found. 


CASTING OF WOODEN ORNAMENTS. 


A discovery is said to have been 
made in France, of a method of con- 
verting pulverised wood or saw-dust 
into a solid substance, by which curi- 
ous wooden ornaments may be formed 
in moulds, at a small expense, out of 
rare and valuable woods. [See New- 
ton’s Journal of the Arts, v. 9, p. 35.) 
The only difficulty which is opposed 
to such a method, consists in obtain- 
ing a cement sufficiently cheap, for 
holding together the wooden particles. 
It is evident that such a composition 
can never possess any of the beauty 
of structure which is generally the 
principal one in rare kinds of wood, 
although a coarse imitation of this, 
may be effected by particular combi- 
nations of different mixtures, varying 
in color. 

A simple and ingenious method of 
condensing smoke, metalic vapors, and 
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other sublimate matter, not liable to be 
infused by admixture with water, has 
lately been made public by Mr. Jef- 
freys, of Bristol. It consists in having 
connected with the fire a furnace, two 
parallel funnels communicating toge- 
ther at the top, up one of which the 
smoke or vapor ascends, and then 
passing into the other, is immediately 
condensed and carried down by a 
shower of water, which falls uncea- 
singly from above, and passes off by 
an opening below. 
CICATRIZATION OF THE HEART. 

M. Bougon has presented to the Roy- 
al Academy of Medicine, the heart of 
a person who died in his hospital. 
This person showed very distinct 
marks of an old wound, which had 
penetrated the chest, and in which the 
lungs, pericardium, and heart, were 
wounded. All these organs were Ci- 
catrized. This person died of disease 
not at all connected with the wound 
abovementioned. 

A mortar has recently been invent- 
ed in France, which throws bombs 
horizontally, exactly in the same man. 
ner as cannon discharge balls. 


A new canal has recently been com- 
pleted at Amsterdam, forming a com- 
munication between that city and the 
ocean. A 44 gun frigate has already 
made the passage, and there is suffi- 
cient capacity for a ship of 80 guns. 


RUSSIAN PUNISHMENT. 

A subaltern officer of the guards, 
having stabbed his captain in the back 
while at exercise, the murderer was 
sentenced by a court martial to run 
the gauntlet twelve times through 1000 
men. The punishment was inflicted 
the day before yesterday, and the de- 
linquent expired immediately after. 

(Journal of St. Petersburg, April 23. 
ADVICE TO THE FEMALE SEX. 

Pericles, in a funeral oration on 
some brave Athenians who were slain 
in battle, after having addressed him- 
self to the several ranks and orders of 
his countrymen, and shown them how 
they should behave themselves in the 
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public cause, thus speaks to the female 
part of his audience: 

“ And as for you, I shall advise 
you in very few words. Aspire only to 
those virtues that are peculiar to your 
sex, follow your natural modesty, and 
think it your greatest commendation, 
not to be talked of, one way or ano- 
ther.” 





VAIN MEN. 


Dr. Parr and Lord Erskine are said 
to have been the vainest men of their 
times. At a dinner some years since, 
Dr. Parr, in ecstacies with the conver- 
sational powers of Lord Erskine, call- 
ed out to him, though his junior, “my 


lord, | mean to write your epitaph.” 
“Dr. Parr,” replied the noble lawver, 
“it is a temptation to commit suicide.” 
The lines of Swift are not impertinent: 
*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That Vanity’s the food of fools: 


Yet. now and then your men of wit, 
Wiil condescend to take a bit. 


CURIOUS ALTERNATIVE. 


At the battle of Newport, the Prince 
of Orange, having the Spanish army 
before him, and the sea behind him, 
thus addressed his soldiers: “Jf you 
would preserve your honor and your 
lives, soldiers, you must cut up these 
Spaniards, or drink up that sea.” 





DOMESTIC. 


The two Swiss (John H. Charpier 
and Charles H. Charpier) who were 
lately put on trial for the murder of 
Frederick L. Tiege, one of their coun- 
trymen, in the city of New York, have 
been honorably acquitted, the evidence 
being merely circumstantial, and even 
that of the weakest character. Judge 
Edwards, who presided at the trial, 
voluntarily gave them a certificate of 
their innocence, which example was 
unanimously followed by the jurors. 
The following affecting incident took 
place on their acquittal. It is copied 
from the New York American: 

“The meeting of the prisoners after 
their discharge, with their sister, who 
had steadily watched the progress of 
the trial, and, like a second Jeannie 
Deans, stood by them through good 
and through evil, was of the most af- 
fecting character. When her brothers, 
honorably acquitted, left the prisoners’ 
box, and walked forth into the hall, 
reinstated in their integrity, she rush- 
ed into their arms, and there strained 
to each other’s breasts, they wept long 
and aloud. Even eyes unused to weep- 
ing, mingled in these holy tears—and 
they, who, by their skill and assiduity 
had contributed to this result, and in 
a particular manner William A. Seely, 
Esq., who has evinced from the com- 
mencement the most untiring zeal and 


talent in the cause of these helpless 
foreigners, must have found in the 
emotions of their own hearts at that 
moment, the richest and most envia- 
ble reward of their exertions.” 


It appears from the report of the 
Lehigh coal company, in Pennsylva- 
nia, dated June 10, 1825, that “the 
new coal mine on the north side of 
the mountain, presents a bed of coal 
100 feet thick.”’ “The quantity of coal 
on the land of the company, is suppo- 
sed to be equal to a four equal-sided 
prism of 500 feet on each side, and 7 
miles in length; the largest body of 
coal known.” 

William Bolles, of Griswold, Conn., 
has invented an instrument, called a 
trigonometer, for the purpose of solv- 
ing, mechanically, questions in plain 
and spherical trigonometry. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


. The Declaration of Independence 
was signed by 56 members of Con- 
gress. Of these, only three survive, 
viz.: John Adams, of Massachusetts ; 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Mary- 
land; and Thomas Jefferson, of Vir- 
ginia. 

The Convention that formed the 
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Constitution of the United States, con- 
sisted of 40 members. Of these, only 
three survive, viz.: Rufus King, James 
Madison, and Charles C. Pinckney. 
The Convention that formed the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, consist- 
ed of 65 members, only nine of whom 
are now living, viz.: Timothy Picker- 
ing, Robert Coleman, Joseph Heister, 
Samuel Sitgreaves, Charles Smith, 
James Ross, Albert Gallatin, John 
Gloninger, and Alexander Graydon. 


It is said that Judge Marshall is en- 
gaged in writing, and is far advanced 
in completing, a History of the Ame- 
rican Government, from the adoption 
of the federal constitution, to the end 
ef Washington's presidency. 

Among the acts of the late session 
of the Georgia legislature, we find 
that they have appropriated the sum 
of $4,000 for the monuments to be 
erected at Savannah, to the memory 
of Greene and Pulaski; and have au- 
thorized the Governor to purchase 
portraits of Gen. Washington, Gen. 
Lafayette, Thomas Jefferson, Benja- 
min Franklin, and Gen. Oglethorpe, to 
have them elegantly framed, and pla- 
ced, conspicuously, in the senate, re- 
presentative, and executive chambers. 


A most singular phenomenon ap- 
peared in the heavens, on Saturday 
morning last. A large and brilliant 
circle was seen around the sun—it re- 
mained for two or three hours, the 
wonder and admiration of all whose 
sight was strong enough to withstand 
the glare. [Philad. paper, June 13. 

SUCCESS TO THE FISHERIES. 

Messrs. Editors—The discovery by 
Dr. Mitchell, that the Tunny is an in- 
habitant of the maritime waters ad- 
joining the North American States, 
appears to me to be very important. 
For, it is a new article added to our 
fisheries. 










Notre.—In the Biography of Hon. John Brooks, the time of his decease was 
accidentally omitted. It was on the first of March, 1826. 
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The Tunny fishery is one memora- 
ble source of wealth in the Mediterra- 
nean sea. The astonishing number 
of these fish, in their season, gives 
employment and food to millions of 
the human race. The inhabitants of 
Sicily, Italy, Southern France, Ligu- 
ria, &c. &c. prepare almost incredible 
quantities of this fish, for their suste- 
nance; preserving it in salt, oil, and 
various other ways. 

On examining the evidence, it may 
be inferred that this is not the only 
Tunny that has been seen along the 
coast, though this seems to be the on- 
ly one that has been caught, and ich- 
thyologically examined. There are 
eight or nine false fins on the back, 
which are so many humps, bunches, 
or protuberances, that have repeated- 


ly been counted, and supposed to be- 


long to some other oceanic creature. 

I remember a passage in the third 
Idyll of Theocritus, who flourished at 
Syracuse in the age of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, nearly three hundred years 
before the Christian era, that has 
a bearing upon this subject. A swain, 
driven to desperation by the cruelty 
of his amaryllis, declares he will ter- 
minate his life, by stripping off his 
garment, and leaping into the waves, 
where Olpis the Fisherman keeps watch 
for Tunnigs. 

Let us hope these fishes will find 
their way to our coast in sufficient 
numbers to become a national object. 

[New York Statesman. 


The “John Bull” of Mr. Paulding is 
well spoken of in the London Jour- 
nals. The Literary Gazette says “this 
is a genuine and very clever jeu d’es- 
prit, and we have been exceedingly 
entertained with it.” The News of 
Literature and Fashion remarks, “a 
very agreeable extravagance, and writ- 
ten, notwithstanding its stupendous ex- 
cess in the way of story telling, with 
more delicacy of humor, than we are 
usually fortunate enough to recognise 
in our transatlantic brethren.” 








